THE ‘THEATRE. 


*« Alice ” on the Stage. 
By Lewis CARROLL. 


m OOK here; here’s all this Judy’s clothes falling to pieces 

again!’”’ Such were the pensive words of Mr. Thomas 
Codlin; and they may fitly serve as motto for a writer who has 
set himself the unusual task of passing in review a set of puppets 
that are virtually his own—the stage-embodiments of his own 
dream-children. 

Not that the play itself is inanysense mine. The arrangement, 
in dramatic form, of a story written without the slightest idea 
that it would ever be so adapted, was a task that demanded powers 
denied to me, but possessed in an eminent degree, so far as I can 
judge, by Mr. Savile Clarke. I do not feel myself qualified to 
criticise his play, as a play; nor shall I venture on any criticism 
of the players, as players. 

What is it, then, that I have set myselfto do? And what 
possible claim have I to be heard? My answer must be that, as 
the writer of the two stories thus adapted, and the originator (as 
I believe, for at least I have not consciously borrowed them) of the 
‘airy nothings’ for which Mr. Savile Clarke has so skilfully pro- 
vided, if not a name, at least a ‘local habitation,’ I may without 
boastfulness claim to have a special knowledge of what it was I 
meant them to be, and so a special understanding of how far that 
intention has been realised. And I fancied that there might be 
some readers of THE THEATRE who would be interested in 
sharing that knowledge and that understanding. 

Many a day had we rowed together on that quiet stream—the 
three little maidens and I—and many a fairy-tale hag been ex- 
temporised for their benefit—whether it were at times when the 
narrator was ‘i’ the vein,’ and fancies unsought came crowding 
thick upon him; or at times when the jaded Muse had to be 
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goaded into action, and plodded meekly on, more because she had 
to say something than that she had something to say—yet none of 
those many tales got written down: they lived and died, like 
summer midges, each in its own ‘golden afternoon,’ until there 
came a day when,.as it chanced, one of my little listeners peti- 
tioned that the tale might be written out for her. That was many 
a year ago, but I distinctly remember, now as I write, how, in a 
desperate attempt to strike out some new line of fairy-lore, I had 
sent my heroine straight down a rabbit-hole, to begin with, without 
theleast idea what was to happen afterwards. And so, to please a 
child I loved (I don’t remember having any other motive), I printed 
in manuscript, and illustrated with my own crude designs—designs 
that rebelled against every law of Anatomy or Art (forI had never 
had a lesson in drawing)—the book which I have just had repro- 
duced in facsimile. In writing it out, I added many fresh ideas, 
which seemed to grow of themselves upon the original stock; and 
many more added themselves when, years ‘afterwards, I wrote it 
all over again for publication: but (this may perhaps interest some 
readers of ‘Alice’ to know) every such idea, and nearly every word 
of the dialogue, came of itself. Sometimes an idea comesat night, 
when I have had to get up and strike a light to note it down— 
sometimes when out on a lonely winter walk, when I have had to 
stop, and with half-frozen fingers jot down a few words which 
should keep the new-born idea from perishing—but, whenever or 
however it comes, it comes of itself. I cannot set invention going 
like a clock, by any voluntary winding-up: nor do I believe that 
any original writing (and what other writing is worth preserving?) 
was ever so produced. If you sit down, unimpassioned and un- 
inspired, and tell yourself to write for so many hours, you will 
merely produce (at least I am sure J should merely produce) some 
of that article which fills, so far as I can judge, two-thirds of most 
magazines—most easy to write, most weary to read—men call it 
‘ padding,’ and it is, to my mind, one of the most detestablethings 
ia modern literature. ‘ Alice’ and the ‘Looking-Glass’ are made 
up almost wholly of bits and scraps, single ideas which came of 
themselves. Poor they may have been; but at least they were the 
best I had to offer: and I can desire no higher praise to be 
written of me than the words of a Poet, written of a Poet, 


“ He gave the people of his best : 
The worst he kept, the best he gave.” 
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I have wandered from my subject, I know: yet grant me 
another minute to relate a little incident of my own experience. 
I was walking on a hill-side, alone, one bright summer day, when 
suddenly there came into my head one line of verse—one solitary 
line—‘ For the Snark was a Boojum, you see.’ I knew not what 
it meant, then: I know not what it means, now: but I wrote it 
down: and, some time afterwards, the rest of the stanza occurred 
to me, that being its last line: and so by degrees, at odd moments 
during the next year or two, the rest of the poem pieced itself 
together, that beingits last stanza. And since then, periodically, 
I have received courteous letters from strangers, begging to know 
whether ‘ the Hunting of the Snark’ is an allegory, or contains some 
hidden moral, or is a political satire: and for all such questions I 
have but one answer, “I don’t know!” And nowlI return to my 
text, and will wander no more. 

Stand forth, then, from the shadowy past, ‘ Alice,’ the child of 
my dreams! Full many a year has slipped away, since that 
‘ golden afternoon’ that gave thee birth, but I can callit up almost 
as clearly as if it were yesterday—the cloudless blue above, the 
watery mirror below, the boat drifting idly on its way, the tinkle 
of the drops that fell from the oars, as they waved so sleepily to 
and fro, and (the one bright gleam of life in all this slumberous 
scene) the three eager faces, hungry for news of fairy-land, and 
who would not be said ‘ nay’ to: from whose lips “‘ tell us a story, 
please,” had all the stern immutability of Fate! 

What wert thou, dream-Alice, in thy foster-father’s eyes? How 
shall he picture thee? Loving, first, loving and gentle: loving as 
a dog (forgive the prosaic simile, but I know of no earthly love so 
pure and perfect), and gentle as a fawn: then courteous—cour- 
teous to all, high or low, grand or grotesque, King or Caterpillar, 
even as though she were herself a King’s daughter, and her 
clothing of wrought gold: then trustful, ready to accept the 
wildest impossibilities with all that utter trust that only dreamers 
know; and lastly, curious—wildly curious, and with the eager en- 
joyment of Life that comes only in the happy hours of childhood, 
when all is new and fair, and when Sin and Sorroware but names 
—empty words, signifying nothing! 

And the White Rabbit, what of him? Was he framed on the 
‘Alice’ lines, or meant as a contrast? Asa contrast, distinctly. 
For her ‘ youth,’ ‘audacity, ‘ vigour,’ and ‘ swift directness of pur- 
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pose,’ read ‘elderly,’ ‘ timid,’ ‘feeble,’ and ‘ nervously shilly- 
shallying,’ and you will get something of what I meant him to be. 
I think the White Rabbit should wear spectacles. I am sure his 
voice should quaver, and his knees quiver, and his whole air 
suggest a total inability to say ‘ Bo!’ to a goose ! 

But I cannot hope to be allowed, even by the courteous Editor 
of THE THEATRE, half the space I should need (even if my reader’s 
patience would hold out) to discuss each of my puppets one by 
one. Let me cull from the two books a Royal Trio—the Queen 
of Hearts, the Red Queen, and the White Queen. It was 
certainly hard on my Muse, to expect her to sing of three Queens, 
within such brief compass, and yet to give to each her own distinct 
jndividuality. Each, of course, had to preserve, through all her 
eccentricities, a certain queenly dignity. That was essential. And, 
for distinguishing traits, I pictured to myself the Queen of Hearts 
as a sort of embodiment of ungovernable passion—a blind and 
aimless Fury. The Red Queen I pictured also as a Fury, but: of 
another type ; her passion must be cold and calm; she must be 
formal and strict, yet not unkindly ; pedantic to the tenth degree, 
the concentrated essence of all governesses! Lastly, the White 
Queen seemed, to my dreaming fancy, gentle, stupid, fat and 
pale; helpless as an infant; and witha slow, maundering, be- 
wildered air about her, just suggesting imbecility, but never quite 
passing into it; that would be, I think, fatal to any comic effect 
she might otherwise produce. There is a character strangely 
like her in Mr. Wilkie Collins’ novel ‘ No Name:” by two different 
yet converging paths we have somehow reached the same ideal, and 
Mrs. Wragg and the White Queen might have been twin- 
sisters. 

As it is no part of my present purpose to find fault with any of 
those who have striven so zealously to make this ‘dream-play’ a 
waking success, I shall but name two or three who seemed to me 
specially successful in realising the characters of the story. 


None, I think, was better realised than the two undertaken by 
Mr. Sydney Harcourt, ‘ the Hatter’ and ‘Tweedledum.’ To see 
him enact the Hatter was a weird and uncanny thing, as though 
some grotesque monster, seen last night ina dream, should walk 
into the room in broad daylight, and quietly say ‘ good morning!’ 
I need not try to describe what I meant the Hatter to be, since, 
so far as I can now remember, it was exactly what Mr. Harcourt 
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has made him: and I may say nearly the same of Tweedledum: 
but the Hatter surprised me most—-perhaps only because it came 
first in the play. 

There were others who realised my ideas nearly as well; but I 
am not attempting a complete review: I will conclude with a 
few words about the two children who played ‘ Alice’ and ‘the 
Dormouse.’ 

Of Miss Phoebe Carlo’s performance it would be difficult to 
speak too highly. As a mere effort of memory, it was surely a 
marvellous feat for so young a child, to learn no less than two 
hundred and fifteen speeches—nearly three times as many as 
Beatrice has in “‘ Much Ado About Nothing”! But what I. ad- 
mired most, as realising most nearly my ideal heroine, was her 
perfect assumption of the high spirits, and readiness to enjoy 
everything, of a child out fora holiday. I doubt if any grown 
actress, however experienced, could have worn this air so per- 
fectly: we ‘look before and after, and sigh for what is not’: a 
child never does this: and it is only a child that can utter from 
her heart the words poor Margaret Fuller Ossoli so longed to make 
her own, ‘I am all happy now !’ 

And last (I may for once omit the time-honoured addition ‘ not 
least,’ for surely no tinier maiden ever yet achieved so genuine a 
theatrical success?) comes our dainty Dormouse. ‘Dainty’ is 
the only epithet that seems to me exactly to suit her: with her 
beaming baby-face, the delicious crispness of her speech, and the 
perfect realism with which she makes herself the embodied essence 
of Sleep, she is surely the daintiest Dormouse that ever yet told 
us ‘I sleep when I breathe!’ With the first words of that her 
opening speech, a sudden silence falls on the house (at least it has 
been so every time / have been there), and the baby-tones sound 
strangely clear in the stillness. And yet I doubt if the charm is 
due only to the incisive clearness of her articulation ; to me there 
was an even greater charm in the utter self-abandonment and con- 
scientious thoroughness of heracting. If Dorothy ever adopts a 
motto, it ought to be ‘Thorough.’ I hope the time may soon 
come when she will have a better part than ‘ Dormouse’ to play— 
when some enterprising manager will revive the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ and do his obvious duty to the Public by securing 
Miss Dorothy d’Alcourt as ‘ Puck’! 


It would be well indeed for our churches if some of the clergy 
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could take a lesson in enunciation from this little child; and 
better still, for ‘our noble selves,’ if we would lay to heart some 
things that she could teach us, and would learn by her example 
to realise, rather more than we do, the spirit of a maxim I once 


came across in an old book, ‘“‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do tt with thy might.” 





At the Call of God. 


(A LAY. OF ST. ANNE’S LIFEBOAT.) 


LANG! clang! clang! ringing out through the sough and 
the roar, 


Over the riot and rush of the wind, and the swirl of the sea; 
Clear and stern as the voice of a chief in the tumult of war, 
Cheering the heart of the weary and bracing the feeble knee : 
Shrill and high through the storm-laden air, and the wrack-hidden 

sky, 
Out o’er the wind-tossed sea, and out o’er the rain-beaten sod— 
Hark !—the alarm-bell flings out its sudden imperious cry— 
Flings out its summons to dare and to die—at the Call of God ! 

o*K * * * % * 


And far in the fireflight glow of the cottages under the hill, 

Where the fisherman’s path climbs up from the shore to the sandy 
dune, 

Little ones pause in their play with a sudden foreboding of ill, 

And the song dies out on the lips, broken off in the midst of the 
tune. 

Only the kettle sings on its monotonous chant from the hob, 

But the good wife’s hand that would lift it falls nerveless and 
dead at her side, 

As her quick-coming breathing is strangled and choked by a 
rising sob. . . . 

And the cold clutch tugs at her heart of a terror she fain would 
hide, 

And the sunburnt cheek of the man grows pale for a moment’s 
space, 
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And the half-filled pipe drops down from the clasp of the rugged 
hand, 

As he turns with a chill at his heart to gaze on her death-white 
face. 

Husband and wife—they are silent a while—for—they understand. . . 

Then, with a rush of the blood and a flush of the sunburnt cheek, 

The great heart leaps to the deed. . . “‘ By God! ’tis the Life- 
boat peal!” 

“We mun gang, lass . . happen there’s men i’ the wreck we be 
goin’ to seek, 

* Wi’ woives an’ childer at whoam same as we, and as loves ’em 
as weel. 

“God be wi’ us, my lass, and I reckon we'll save ’em yet, 

“Though there’s never a light i’ the cloud, nor a rift i’ the ugly 


sky. 
“Little one, hast’na a kiss for thy daddy? God bless thee, my 
pet. 
“Wife, dunna fret, we’se come back to thee, gie us—a—kiss— 
good-bye!” ? 
*% * * * * * 


Hurry, and bustle, and tramp, they are down on the wind-swept 
beach, 

Where the sea-spray mingles dark with the dust of the sandy 
dunes, 

And over the crests of the billows, as far as the eye can reach, 

Danger and death are writ in the lines of the foam-traced runes ; 

Nought of danger and death do they reck, those true Lancashire 
hearts. 

See !—they have launched her at last through the wind and the 
surf and the spray, 

And their strong arms bend to the oar, and the billow is cloven 
and parts 

As the surf falls back from her bows like a baffled beast of prey. 


* * * * * * 











Night, deep night, and the babes are asleep, but the sweethearts 
and wives— 

(How should they sleep ?) gather thick in a throng on the crest of 
the down, 

Watching the sea where their loved ones are fighting the fight for 
their lives ; 

Watch through the live-long night ’till the sun rise over the town, 

And minutes grow into years and the years to an endless pain, 

And the glance that was hope is despair, and the prayer dies out 

on the lip, 
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As the daylight dawns on the Ribble, and over the restless main— 
Never a sign, ah God! of a boat coming back from the ship ! 
* + * « * * 
For out in the night and the darkness the fight has been fought, 
and the light 
Rises faint on a field where the fight has been lost and been— 
won— 
Won by the sea. Not so! They are winners who died here to- 
night. 
Won? Ay! Is it not winning to die for a duty done? 
Past is the din of the storm, long past, yet its echoes are ringing 
Even to-day in our hearts, and will ring till we lie ’neath the sod, 
And still through the midst of our sorrow a low Jubilate is singing— 
“* Praise to the heroes who dared and who died at the Call of God !” 


BERTHA LAFFAN. 
Stratford-on- Avon. 





¥ 
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The First Nights of My Young Days. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 
[FourtTH PaPEr.] 


T may conduce’to something like system ia the order of these 
reminiscences if, having got into the Sadler’s Wells con- 
nection, I remain therewith till I have made an end of the youthful 
epoch during which I sat under Mr. Phelps—that is, from ’44 to’50, 
when a rather important crisis of my life led me for a time out of 
London. I had taken leave of boyhood, but was still on good 
terms with adolescence, preserving a fair share of joy in that 
season of growth “when the bud promised miracles—when I 
myself was still forming.” It was of George Bennett’s power of 
comedy—a “‘ suppressed force” of its kind—that I in part made 
my parable last month; and I now recur to his performance of 
Benjamin Stout, the red-hot politician, in ‘‘ Money.” If the 
occasion was not a first night, as I incline to think it was, all I 
can say is that it was a night of much popular interest and 
excitement, Bulwer’s comedy being presented for the benefit of 
Mrs. Warner. The house was crowded—overcrowded, indeed— 
and the entrance-money was being returned to those dissatisfied 
folk who found “‘ no room for standing, miscalled standing-room,” 
at the back of the gallery. One of them held an angry alterca- 
tion, from that unseen and unseeing eminence, with Mr. Phelps 
on the stage. However, silence was obtained at last, and 
** Money” was as well played, on the whole, as it ever had been 
played at the Haymarket by Macready, Helen Faucit, Mrs. 
Glover, Miss Priscilla Horton, David Rees, Webster, Wrench, 
and Strickland. 

I am bold, perhaps, in saying this, inasmuch asthe Haymarket 
cast was a little altered when I saw Macready as Evelyn. The 
Clara Douglas of that later season was Mrs. Stirling, in lieu of 
Miss Faucit; Miss Horton had been succeeded in Georgina 
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Vesey by Miss Julia Bennett ; and Mrs. Glover in Lady Franklin 
by another actress, perhaps Mrs. Seymour, but I am not sure. 
The male performers kept to their original parts. My comparison 
of Phelps’s company with Macready’s, or Webster’s, need only 
be modified, therefore, as regards the ladies; and here, in any 
case, I am bound to admit that the balance was in favour of the 
Haymarket ; for, excellent as Mrs. Marston was in Lady Franklin, 
Mrs. Glover was much the finer comedian of the two; Miss 
Cooper had no pretension to the archness of Miss Horton, or 
even tothe quiet, scheming worldliness of Miss Bennett ; while the 
bare notion of Mrs. Warner’s rivalry, in the character of. Clara 
Douglas, with Miss Faucit or Mrs. Sterling, is simply absurd. 
The Sadler’s Wells’ heroine sat as heavy on Clara as on Pauline, 
in Bulwer’s other play, with an equally high-flown hero. But I 
am heretic enough to own that Phelps pleased me as much as 
Macready, though the part of Evelyn was of Macready’s own 
creation ; that Graves was as fittingly played by Mellon, to my 
thinking, as by Webster; that Henry Marston was as good as 
Wrench, if not better, in Dudley Smooth; that Anthony Young 
far excelled Strickland in Sir John Vesey; and that a greater 
success than the Benjamin Stout of David Rees was, as I have 
before said, the life-like character-portrait of selfish, vulgar, 
political egotism presented by that heavy tragedian, who could be 
earnestly funny beyond measure in any comic part that naturally 
suited him—George Bennett. In making these comparisons, I 
wish to be understood not as pitting any one actor against 
another in general capacity—I am speaking with regard to suit- 
ability of character more than anything slse. In each of the 
Sadler’s Wells company whom I have named, there was the hap- 
piest fitness for the parts respectively assigned them in ‘‘ Money.” 
Marston could not have played all Wrench’s parts as well as 
Wrench; probably that one character, Dudley Smooth, stood 
alone in the Wrench repertory as befitting the Sadler’s Wells 
actor. On the other hand, Wrench could no more have played 
Iago, Edgar, Iachimo, Marc Antony, Florizel, Orlando, Ferdi- 
nand, Icilius—to take at random a few of Marston’s favourite 
parts—than Mr. Wyndham, excellent comedian as he is, could 
attempt either of them now. It is no odious comparison to say 
that Charles Mathews did not make nearly so good a Box, in 
Morton’s capital farce, as did Buckstone. This puts entirely 
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beside the question any claim of the first-named player to be 
accounted the superior comedian of the two. Buckstone could 
not have equalled Charles Mathews in any one character for 
which Charles Mathews was at all fit. On such ground alone I 
put Mellon, with his dry, unconscious humour ; George Bennett, 
with a humour just as unconscious, but unctious instead of dry; 
and Younge, with his quaint incisiveness, above Webster, David 
Rees, and Strickland, ‘‘on this occasion only.” The play is a 
mouthing, clap-trap, sham-philosophical play: but, like others of 
its type, it is capable of being presented with excellent effect by 
actors who do not mouth, and who are so much above clap- 
trap as to make us forget that there is anything so hateful in 
existence. : 

With Phelps’s third season began my practice of attending, 
whenever practicable, the First Nights at Sadler’s Wells—I mean 
all those that involved either a new play or an important revival. 
Creswick’s first appearance in London was on that little stage, 
Hotspur, I believe, being the character chosen for his introduc- 
tion to an Islington audience. But I saw him first as Cassius, 
which part he must have played very soon afterwards; and the 
occasion was that of a most memorably intelligent representation 
of “* Julius Czsar,” modestly efficient in scenic illustration, but 
far more remarkable for excellence ‘of acting throughout. The 
useful Mr. Mellon, with a tinge of Irish brogue, was Julius 
Czsar—not physically suited for the part, I grant you, but sound 
enough to secure a respectful hearing throughout. Phelps was 
Marcus Brutus, Henry Marston an admirable Marc Antony, 
Creswick the new Cassius (as I have said), and ‘‘ Tony” Younge 
an irreproachable Casca—just the man whose bluntness is 
described by his companions as hiding his quick mettle and 
serving to relish his wit. Mrs. Brougham, a tall, comely, lady- 
like, good-tempered woman, who had an unpretending way of 
saying smart things—she once told Phelps, who apologised for 
offering her a very small part, that it did not much signify, as it 
was only a matter between herself and the parish of Clerkenwell— 
played, unless I am mistaken, Portia. But, after this length of 
time, it may very well be that my recollection has served me a 
slippery trick. There are only two female characters in the play, 
Portia and Calphurnia, both of subordinate interest. It is not 
negligence that restrains me from settling the question by 
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inquiry among my wiser friends who have preserved their play- 
bills. ‘The simple truth is, I mean to flatter my pride in a fairly 
good working memory by trusting it to the utmost; and if I trip 
now and then, it will not be often, I know. 

Do you call to mind a touch of boyish nature in “ Great 
Expectations”? Pip goes to Drury Lane when “ Julius Cesar’ 
is performed, and he revels in the dream-like luxury of having “ all 
these noble Romans ”’ summoned for his pleasure. I don’t want to 
moralise,especiallydo I not want to stir upstrife with my good friends 
who honestly think it amusing to sit, hour after hour, in front of 
a performance “that rings with idiot-laughter solely”; but I 
cannot refrain from the question—which I ask with ceaseless 
wonder that any question of the kind should be so much as 
possible—What is the most agreeable as well as most sustaining 
food for a healthy imagination? Is it senseless parody, garnished 
with dumb show, noise, and scanty brilliancy of dress, on the one 
part; or is it reality, whether of humour or of pathos, on the 
other? ‘“‘ Those noble Romans,” I take it, though they may have 
imposed on young Mr. Pip’s crude ideas of classic humanity, 
wrought no harm either to his heart or to his head. Nor, it will 
be urged, does harm come of laughter—even of the laughter that 
comes of folly and nonsense. Let this also be granted, with such 
reasonable reservation as we are bound to admit in regard to 
every good thing, and the possibility of having too much of it. 
Still, do you not think even the best foolery, in any considerable 
quantities, is apt to be somewhat enervating, and to be followed 
by a state of intellect which decidedly needs a tonic? If you are 
of opinion to the contrary, we differ, that is all, and so let the 
matter end. 

As the part of Marc Antony is one that eminently suited Mr. 
Henry Marston, I will pay his memory the just due of an assertion 
that he himself adorned that character with every kind of thea- 
trical grace that elocution of the finest type, manly presence, 
nobility of porte and gesture, and, withal, an indescribable and, I 
believe, inborn resemblance to the antique Roman, could bestow 
on it. Marston, who was the son of a physician named Marsh, 
was a Lancashire lad, with a healthy turn for wrestling and other 
sports, and with quite as healthy an intellectual bent, which made 
him a student, at least in all that related to the archeology of his 
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profession. It was in the old reading-room of the British Museum 
—think of that! the old reading-room; long before the opening 
of the great circular edifice, which was not built yesterday, though 
sometimes it almost seems so !—that I met him first. His friend 
Whitelock, then translating for ‘‘ The Daily News,” brought us 
together again after our slight acquaintance had lapsed for some 
years, and thenceforward we knew rather more of each other. 
For impromptu oratory, a little ornate, artificial, and old-fashioned, 
but wonderfully easy in its force, and the stately flow of period after 
period, I have heard no man to equal Henry Marston. Strange to 
say, the sepulchral tone of his voice, on the stage, was scarcely 
noticeable off. His orations in social life meant little or nothing, 
I daresay, and you could not have said afterwards what they were 
all about. But this was no imputation on his sincerity; for if he 
had anything to tell a friend in a quiet, confidential way, he was a 
very transparency of candour and simple truth. It was the habit 
of speaking, as an orator in private, that helped to fit him, no 
doubt, for a public part such as-Marc Antony; and I shall never 
forget him in the rostrum, when he swayed the Roman multitude 
like a Daniel Whittle Harvey of the ancient days. The very 
artificiality and mannerism of Marston helped him in this par- 
ticular part—in its oratorical passages, at allevents. Shakespeare 
has distinguished the two characters very significantly. It was 
not without purpose that the “‘myriad-minded man” set the 
speech of Brutus, eloquent as it is, in prose. Up to this point, 
the third act, as well as the whole of the act preceding it, and 
great part of the first, had been in blank verse. Yet, for this 
important speech, the language changes; and, though it is 
language of great force and simple beauty, its earnestness is so ~ 
real that it cannot brook ornament, and the words must come 
with all the untrained ruggedness of nature. I do not say that 
Shakespeare finds it necessary to vary his diction after this plan 
as a general rule, or that he has done it in any other instance 
with exactly the same intention; but there is here an especial 
need of contrast between two speakers; and how could that con- 
trast be better enforced and brought into dramatic prominence 
than by this touch of suggestive art? Anthony comes after, with 
his ornate rhetoric, his irony, his insinuations, his pretended repres- 
sion of feelings, which he all the while dexterously obtrudes—with 
such an air, too, of familiarity ! 
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I am no orator as Brutus is: 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man 
That love my friend. 

Was ever bluntness more nicely pointed? The specious hints, 
reservations, withdrawals, qualifying excuses and regrets for hasty 
utterances that, mayhap, “‘wrong the honourable men,” are 
metrically arranged in this incomparable scene, that cannot be 
hackneyed by all the Elegant Extracts, Enfield's Speakers, and 
Beauties of Shakespeare that ever were thumbed and dog’s-eared 
in the service of schoolboy rote. Phelps was finely impressive in 
Brutus : his little touches of tenderness and melancholy being at 
once delicate and forcible, as they always are in a tragedian of 
highest excellence. They are the dew-drops on the lion’s mane. 
The sad words, uttered with stoical effort, ‘‘ Portia is dead,” 
touched the audience by their simplicity and depth ofsadness. So, 
too, the kind words spoken to the boy Lucius broke from the rough 
soldier with a strange pathos. I have always thought these 
minutie of dramatic expression among the finest and most 
spiritual qualities in Henry Irving, though we are fated for a time 
to forget them in the mocking misanthropy of Mephistopheles. 
The Cassius of Creswick, as I remember, did not greatly impress 
me, though I .admired its. carefully disciplined effort, and the 
perfect orthoepy of the actor in every speech. I don’t think Mr. 
Creswick ever pronounced a word incorrectly ; and he had at all 
times so good an ear that he would occasionally betray a passing 
sense of pain at a mispronunciation. I recollect, in illustration of 
this sensitiveness, a little incident in a social gathering, at which 
an eminent Divine took upon himself to rebuke the shortcomings 
of modern actors, in the matter of vowel-sounds, though his own 
were not above the suspicion ofimpurity. The artful contrivances 
exerted by Creswick to draw the reverend gentleman into men- 
tioning Trinity College amused me greatly. At last, the actor’s 
sly purpose was attained ; and, as he no doubt expected, he had 
the superlative delight of hearing his clerical companion say 
Trinaty College. Creswick was thenceforth the happiest man in 
the room ; and when the party was breaking up, he rubbed his 
hands softly, and was heard murmuring, with a blissful chuckle, 
**T knew I should catch him.” 


The correctness of Creswick, in fact, was all I could admire in 
his performance of Cassius, and I had to get the Sadler’s Wells 
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first night out of my recollection before I was really able to like 
him, as in time I learned to do. After a generally staid and 
moderate performance, he made a violent end of Cassius, and 
treated the gallery to one of the straightest “ backfalls” I ever 
saw. It is, after all, an ostentatious and ‘‘ see-how-I-do-it”” mode 
of dying, seldom practised, I should think, except professionally. 
Younge’s Casca I have already praised. What an enormous 
advantage it must have been to a rigidly economic management 
to have such a Protean player as that in the company! I have 
said that Younge could play Harley’s parts as well as Harley, and 
I am sure the former would have made an excellent Touchstone. 
But could Harley have ventured at any time on Casca? When 
I was speaking of Phelps’s Brutus, but now, and of the noble 
Roman’s gracious tenderness and considerate bearing towards 
his serving-boy, Lucius, I should have named the actress who 
played this little part with charming simplicity. We have all seen 
good, homely-looking Mrs. Stevens in elderly parts of the quietly 
comic and every-day type, and have laughed at her gravity and 
her grievances. She has not changed her name since those old 
Sadler’s Wells days, when the bills gave her forth as Miss Stevens, 
and when she had the same comical, good-humoured, round little 
face, the same round eyes, fringed with light eyelashes, the same 
quiet, natural, unobtrusive manner. Lucius—iugenui vultus puer, 
ingenuique pudoris /—with round flaxen curls all over his head, 
was indeed no other than our old friend, who made a capital boy 
in those days of my First Nights. Is it not with an affectionate 
gratitude that we who are growing old should think of the players 
who ministered to our rational enjoyment when we, and they also, 
were young ? 


(To be continued.) 
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Madame Arnould Plessy. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


T is a fixed principle—as immutable as were the laws of Medes 
and Persians—with old habitués ofthe Comédie Francaise, that 
no actress has succeeded in perfectly interpreting the difficult 
character of Céliméne in the “Misanthrope ” since the days of 
Mdlle. Mars. I am unable either to endorse or impugn this ver- 
dict, never having seen the great artist in the part ; and can only 
speak—avec connaissance de cause—of those of its representatives 
whose performance I have had an opportunity of witnessing, 
namely, Mdlle. Denain, Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan, and the sub- 
ject of the present notice. Of these the first was stiffin manner 
and bourgeoise in tone; the second—a remarkably handsome 
woman—was distressingly monotonous, and rather resembled a 
beautiful lay-figure than Moliére’s capricious heroine; whereas 
the third, although doubtless inferior in many respects to her 
illustrious predecessor, had a witchery of fascination peculiarly 
her own, and invested the personage of Céliméne with a subtle 
charm and an irresistible coquetry, any approach to which the 
frequenters of the Théatre Francais, judging from appearances, 
are not likely soon to see again. 

Jeanne Sylvanie Plessy, a stage name assumed by her father, 
an itinerant comedian exercising his profession wherever he had 
a chance, after the fashion of Ragotin’s strollers in the Roman 
Comique, was born at Metz, but in what year has not hitherto 
transpired Of her early childhood, as well as of the real name 
of her parents, nothing is known; it is, however, an established 
fact that in 1829 she becamea pupil of Michelot and Samson at 
the Conservatoire, and progressed so rapidly under their tuition 
that four years later she was encouraged to make her first public 
essay on the boards ofa little theatre in the Rue de Lancry, man- 
aged by that privileged providence of beginners Saint-Aulaire, in 
La Harpe’s long since forgotten drama of “ Mélanie.” As luck 
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would have it, the director of the Comédie Francaise, M. Jouslin 
de la Salle, happened to be present on the occasion, and, struck 
with the grace and beauty of the débutante, at once engaged her 
tor his theatre, where she appeared March ro, 1834, as Emma in 
Alexandre Duval’s “ Fille d’Honneur,” and‘ three days afterwards 
created the part of Ccelie in Scribe’s “ Passion Secréte.” 

At that period the “ house of Moliére” was sadly in want of 
feminine recruits; Mdlle. Mars, it is true, still retained her 
immense popularity, and her exquisite talent showed little, ifany, 
trace of decay; but she was ill seconded by her lady colleagues, 
none of whom, with the single exception of Mdlle. Anais, could 
fairly be classed above mediocrity. The advent, therefore, of a 
young and charming actress, gifted with genuine, if as yet imma- 
ture, talent, and passionately fond of her art, was a godsend both 
to the theatre and the public, who received her with marked 
favour, and stimulated by their applause her persevering efforts to 
deserve it. 

In 1836 she was unanimously elected a member of the society, 
and from that date until 1845 distinguished herself as well by her 
a indefatigable industry as by the extraordinary versatility of her 
Se talent. It has been calculated that the average number of new 
5 parts, many of them important novelties, played by her in the 
Ber course of each year exceeded sixteen; in 1841, for instence, 
+ besides contributing to the success of several revivals, she was 
it the original representative of the Countess in “‘Un mariage sous 
a Louis Quinze,” of Louise in ‘ Une Chaine,” and of “ Mdlle. de 

e Belle Isle.” Scribe confessed himself largely indebted to her for 
the triumph of “le Verre d’Eau” and “la Camaraderie,” and 
ee Dumas fully appreciated the excellence of her Charlotte de Méran 
in“ les Demoiselles de St. Cyr;” while old playgoers were en- 
chanted by the graceful Henriette of ‘les Femmes savantes”’ and 
the archly seductive Rosine of “le Barbier de Séville.” 

The year 1845 abruptly severed the connection between the 
actress and the theatre; her secretly contracted marriage with M. 
Auguste Arnould, a literary man of no very brilliant repute, 
followed by her'sudden departure from Paris to St. Petersburg, 
was the startling news announced and variously commented on 
by the journals of the time. The motive of this inconsiderate 
step has never been clearly ascertained, but it is more than pro- 


bable that the offer of a ten years’ engagement at an annual salary 
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of eighty-five thousand francs was a temptation sufficiently 
dazzling to overcome any scruples she may have felt on leaving 
her comrades in the lurch, and voluntarily renouncing the present 
and future advantages of her position as soci¢taire. However this 
may be, it was soon evident that the Comédie Frangaise had no 
idea of allowing the fair fugitive to escape scot-free ; an action was 
brought against her before the civil tribunal, the damages being 
laid at two hundred thousand francs, a sum subsequently reduced 
by the court to one-half; the judgment further decreeing her ex- 
clusion from the society, and imposing on her an additional fine 
of six thousand francs for payment of costs. Itis possible that 
the result of the trial may have tended rather to increase than 
diminish the lady’s artistic reputation ; and it may safely be 
argued that in a city like Paris, where everything connected with 
the stage is a matter of almost universal interest, few people would 
be disposed to question the merit of an actress the value of whose 
services was estimated by her own theatre at no less than a 
hundred thousand francs! 

Meanwhile Madame Arnould Plessy had reached her journey’s 
end, and, as was customary at an epoch when the arrival of a 
Parisian celebrity was regarded by the court of St. Petersburg as 
an event of social importance,*met with an enthusiastic reception. 
The new star became at once the fashion ; whatever she said or 
did was pronounced to be perfection, while her beauty, grace and 
bewitching toilettes were the daily themes admiringly discussed 
in every café and drawing-room of the Muscovite capital. 
Costly presents of furs and jewels were showered on her from all 
sides, Boyards were at her feet, and the haughtiest ladies vied 
with each other in expressions of praise and adulation ; even her 
husband, alike insignificant in person and in talent, became an 
object of temporary interest, and basked contentedly in the sun- 
shine of his wife’s popularity. 

The medal, however, as the self-exiled fair one soon discovered, 
had its reverse ; if her success was incontestable, she had to work 
hard for it, and in a way neither congenial to her taste nor pro- 
fessionally advantageous to her. The constant successes of new 
pieces demanded by the frequenters of the theatre, and the limited 
number of actors at the manager’s disposal, rendered it impossible 
even for the leading members of the company to restrict them- 

selves to any particular line of parts; so that, whatever novelty 
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might be produced, their co-operation, when required, was a 
matter not of choice but of necessity, and the rule admitted of no 
exception. Thus we find Madame Arnould continually called 
upon to strengthen the cast of a vaudeville or melodrama, and 
even to essay her vocal powers in comic opera; and all this 
without sufficient rehearsals or preparatory study. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that after eight years of incessant labour— 
largely remunerative, it is true, but not the less distasteful—she 
should have found her position intolerable, and eagerly longed for 
a chance of escaping from it. 

An opportunity soon presented itself for the realisation of her 
wish. In April, 1853, her old professor, Samson, retired from 
the stage, and, on the announcement of his farewell benefit, she 
wrote to him, offering her services on the occasion, provided that 
the manager of the Théatre Francais, M. Thierry, consented to 
her re-appearance. The proposal was gladly accepted, and the 
part selected by her was that of Araminte, in Marivaux’s 
“ Fausses Confidences,” which she had never before played in 
France. 

It was generally acknowledged that the lapse of years, far from 
exercising any deteriorating influence either on her talent or on 
her beauty, had only tended to develop both. She still possessed 
the same charm of manner, the same caressing intonation, more 
melodious, if possible, than of yore ; and, in addition, had acquired 
a more perfect knowledge of the stage, and a dignified ease of 
deportment which, from her constant intercourse with the @élite 
of Russian society, had become natural and familiar to her. The 
result of the evening was a complete triumph for the returned 
prodigal, her former delinquencies were at once forgiven and for- 
gotten, and—both parties being equally anxious for a reconcilia- 
tion—it was tacitly agreed that bygones should be bygones, and 
that negotiations should forthwith be entered into with a view of 
obtaining her release from her engagement at St. Petersburg, 
which had still two years torun. This, after some delay, having 
been satisfactorily arranged, she was free to resume her place as 
sociétaire, but declined to do so, wisely preferring a fixed salary of 
twenty-four thousand francs as pensionnaire to the doubtful advan- 
tage of a share in the receipts of the theatre, which at that period 
seldom exceeded twelve hundred francs, and often barely 
attained a fourth part of that sum. 
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The re-appearance of Madame Arnould Plessy as a permanent 
member of the company took place September 17, 1855, as Elmire 
in “ Tartuffe ;” and from that date until the day of her retire- 
ment from the stage she maintained an undisputed supremacy as 
the leading female representative of ancient and modern comedy. 
By dint of unremitting study she had succeeded in thoroughly 
familiarising herself with the style and spirit of Moliére, and, if 
not a perfect Céliméne, was, to say the least, a very attractive 
one; while in the “ grandes coquettes” of Marivaux, those light 
and fanciful creations sparkling with wit and repartee, Araminte 
of ‘‘Les Fausses Confidences,” and Sylvie of “‘ Les Jeux de 
Amour et du Hasard,” she was unapproachable. 

No contemporary writer was more indebted to her than Augier, 
whose “ Effrontés,” ‘‘Le Fils de Giboyer,” ‘ Maitre Guérin,” 
and, above all, ‘‘ L’Aventuriére,” afforded ample scope for the 
display of her eminently versatile qualities. .“‘ She is the only 
actress,” he once remarked, “‘who requires no teaching. She 
divines what you wish her to do, and does it; and, what is still 
more extraordinary, she succeeds in imparting the same intel- 
lectual perception to those playing with her, so that, whenever 
she is on the stage, all is certain to go smoothly.” 

During the rehearsals of ‘‘ Le Fils de Giboyer” an instance of 
this occurred: In an important scene of the piece, the effect of 
which was marred by the inexperience of a young actor, she saw 
at a glance what was wanting, and, by a timely suggestion, so 
completely atoned for the incapacity of her colleague that the 
author, who was present, exclaimed, in a transport of enthu- 
siasm: “Ah, Madame, what a pity it is that you cannot play 
both parts!” 

The success of ‘‘ L’Aventuriére,” in which Madame Arnould 
‘Plessy had a strikingly dramatic scene, inspired M. Emile Perrin 
-(Thierry’s successor in the management after the Commune) 
with the unfortunate idea of utilising her talent in tragedy, and 
of reviving ‘‘ Britannicus” for the express purpose of announcing 
her as Agrippine. The experiment, as might have been expected, 
‘proved a disastrous failure, and was severely commented on by 
the Press, particularly by M. Francisque Sarcey, who strongly 

deprecated any further attempt to compromise the reputation of 
an eminent artist in parts utterly unsuited to her. The same 
clever critic, in an excellent notice of Madame Arnould Plessy, 
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refers to this subject by relating an anecdote highly creditable to 
her good sense :— 

‘A few days after the appearance of my article,” he says, “I 
happened to meet her at the house of an acquaintance, and, as I 
had expressed my opinion pretty freely, felt rather nervous as to 
the result of the interview. To my surprise, she came up to me 
with outstretched hand and a re-assuring smile : ‘ You were right,’ 
she said, ‘and I and my advisers were wrong. You might have 
told me the truth more pleasantly, but Iam not the less grateful 
for it, and thank you for the lesson.’ With these words, and a 
profound curtsey, she left me completely taken aback by such 
unexpected frankness and studied affability. Those accustomed 
to a very different reception in similar cases will comprehend my 
astonishment ; for never, in the whole course of my critical 
experience, have I seen anything like it before or since.” 

The correspondence of Dickens contains two allusions to the 
subject of our notice, which are somewhat contradictory. Writing 
to Regnier, November 21, 1855, he says: ‘“‘If I could see an 
English actress with but one-hundredth part of the nature and 
art of Madame Plessy, I should believe our English theatre to be 
in a fair way towards its regeneration. But I have no hope of ever 
beholding such a phenomenon.” In another letter, addressed to 
Mrs. Frederick Pollock, May 2, 1870 (the year of his death), after 
a brief reference to the actor Lafont, he concludes by saying: 
“But the Lord deliver us from Plessy’s mechanical ingenuous- 
ness !” 

By way of contrast to the above, I may be pardoned for quoting 
the criticism of George Henry Lewes, an able and acute judge of 
acting, which is more to the purpose, and refers to one of the 
prominent features of her talent, her excellent delivery. Speaking 
of her Elmire (in “‘ Tartuffe ”), he says: ‘‘ Hers is the perfection 
of elocution, highly elaborated, yet only seen to be elaborated by 
critics, who can‘also see its ease.” 

The two last important additions to Madame Arnould Plessy’s 
long list of original parts were Nancy, in Meilhac’s comedy of 
that name, and La Marquise, in Cadol’s ‘“‘ Grand Maman ;” and 
on May 8, 1876, she finally retired from the stage, the programme 
of the evening including “‘ Le Legs’’—a farewell tribute to her 
favourite Marivaux—and portions of ‘‘ Le Misanthrope” and 

“ L’Aventuriére.” A few graceful lines, written for the occasion 
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by Sully Prudhomme, and spoken by her with an emotion she 
was unable to repress, closed her theatrical career; and, before 
the last echoes of applause from an enthusiastic audience had 
died away, the curtain had slowly fallen, and one of the brightest 


ornaments of the Comédie Frangaise had disappeared for ever 
from its boards. 
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The Dawn Song. 


By Dover ROBERTON. 


T the beginning of the twelfth century a remarkable change 
passed over the poetic art of Germany. 

Up to this time the cultivation of poetry had remained almost 
exclusively in the monastery and the ecclesiastical school, but now 
a development took place, transferring to the palace and the castle 
the art that tradition had assigned to the peculiar patronage of 
Mother Church. : 

The intense enthusiasm aroused by the Crusades indicates the 
source of that marvellous spirit of chivalry that characterised the 
whole of Keltic and Teutonic Europe in the middle ages, and as 
the opportunities for renown and display of prowess were princi- 
pally confined to the knightly order, the knights and nobles 
became the poets of the day. These knights, though not 
scholars, indeed they were deplorably ignorant, few of them being 
able even to write, yet possessed a virtue that no mere book 
education could have given them, a virtue that contrasted strongly 
with the rough, barbaric spirit of the age, and suggested a theme 
for their poetry—a deep reverence for women. The idea of 
devotion to woman provided the name minne-singer, from the 
old German word minne—love, and singen—to sing. 

The lyrical form of verse had never hitherto been used in 
Germany. It seems to have been an inspiration of one of the 
first singers, Heinrich von Veldeke, who, in an adaptation of 
Virgil’s Eneid, copied probably from a French translation, pro- 
duced a lyric that at once commended itself to the minne-singers, 
its form furnishing the suitable vehicle for passionate declarations 
of love. 

The species of song peculiar to the bards was called the 
“Watch Song” or “ Dawn Song,” and consisted of a dialogue 
between the lover and his lady, generally at first through the 
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medium of a sentinel who guarded his mistress, and finally 
admitted the knight to her presence. 

The warden had another office, too, in the working out of the 
poetic idea, He roused the lovers at dawn of day, but they, being 
unwilling to separate, disputed whether the light was from sun 
or moon, and the song from the nightingale or the lark. 

Shakespeare has made use of the minne-song in “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” 1II., 5 :-— : 


Ju. Wilt thou be gone, it is not yet near day; 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree; 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale ; look love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 

: Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain-tops. 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jur. Yon light is not daylight, I know it, I; 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua; 
Therefore stay yet ; thou need’st not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death ; 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 


The nurse plays the part of watcher, and disturbs the lovers. 


Nurse. Madam ! 

Jut. Nurse? 

Nourse. Your lady mother’s coming to your chamber. 
The day is broke; be wary, look about. 


Theminne-songs, in consequence of the knightly inability to write, 
were not at the time committed to paper, and a difficulty therefore 
arises as to the means used in bringing the poem to the notice of 
the lady, the knight not being allowed, according to the rule of 
minne-song, to present his composition in person. The method 
adopted was this. The music and the poetry were improvised at 
the same time, and carefully repeated and corrected until the 
minstrel felt sure that he had produced the best of which he was 
capable. His squire was then brought into requisition, one 
possessing a good voice and accurate memory always being chosen, 
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and to him the knight sang his song until the deputy had it per- 
fectly by heart. In this way the affections of the lady were 
favourably moved towards her lover without exposing herself to 
any charge of lack of modesty. 

Thus the minne-songs were passed from mouth to mouth, and 
were never committed to paper until Johann Hadlout, one of the 
sweetest of the later minstrels, collected all the discoverable 
songs, and preserved for posterity the record of this interesting 
order. The following is a fair example of the poetry :— 













































The Sun is gone down, 
And the Moon upward springeth ; 
The Night creepeth onward, 
The Nightingale singeth. 
To himself said the Watchman, 
“Is any Knight waiting 
In pain for his Lady 
To give her,his greeting ? 
Now then for their meeting ! ” 
His words heard the Knight 

In the garden while roaming, 
** Ah! Watchman,” he said, 

“Ts the'daylight fast coming ? 
And may I not see her ?, 

And will thou not aid me?” 
‘** Go away in thy covert, 

Lest the cock crow réveillé, 

And the Dawn’should betray thee.” 
Then in went that Watchman, 
And called for the fair, 

And gently he roused her : 

** Rise, lady! Prepare! 

New tidings I bring thee, 

And strange to thine ear ; 

Come, rouse thou up quickly, 

Thy Knight tarries near. 

Rise lady! Appear!” 

“* Ah, Watchman, though purely 
The Moon shines above, 
‘Yet I trust not securely 

That feigned tale of love. 

Far, far from my presence 

My own Knight is straying, 

And sadly repining: 
I weep his delaying.” 
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‘‘ Nay, Lady, yet trust him, 
No falsehood is there.” 
Then up sprang the Lady 
And braided her hair, 
And donned her white garments, 
Her purest of white, 

And her heart with joy trembling, 
She rushed to the sight 

Of her own faithful Knight. 


Some very elaborate essays have been written to show that the 
German minne-song was not an indigenous production at all, but 
merely borrowed from the amorous Provencal poetry of the 
French troubadour. True, there is similarity in form between 
the two schools, but the inner idea is totally different. 

No unprejudiced critic who compares the sensuous, or even 
sensual, ballads of Provence with those of Germany can hesitate 
for a moment in pronouncing the minne-song an independent 
creation. There underlies it a deep conviction of sadness—a 
half-hopeless distrust of any satisfaction derivable from pleasure, 
and yet, at the same time, an acceptance of the philosophic 
necessity to seize the passing rapture as it flies. The poet’s 
appeal, moreover, was one of homage and deference, never marred 
by a line that would offend the most prudish delicacy: in a 
word, the minne-singer was endowed with what was quite 
absent from the Provengal—reverence. He approached the 
heart of his mistress with almost a religious fervour, as though 
before the shrine of a goddess. 

The age of minstrelsy in Germany synchronised with the rise 
and fall of the Swabian House of Hohenstauffen (1138 to 1254), 
and hence has been generally known as the Swabian School of 
Poetry. Its decline was marked by the transference of poetic art 
to the cities, where the mechanics strove to imitate the graceful 
verses of the knights, but succeeded only in producing the dull 
and heavy Meister-song. A better class of poets than these took 
as subjects for their poems the myths of King Arthur and Charle- 
magne, that were, at the close of the thirteenth century, being 
invented and circulated throughout Europe and Asia, and thus 
there came to be a third variety called the Minne-romance, cul- 
minating, in due time, in the splendid German epic of the 
Niebelungen. 
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A Woman Killed with Kindness. 


By FRANK MARSHALL. 


‘*4 WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS” (A TRAGEDY); FIRST 
PRINTED 1617; REVIVED BY THE DRAMATIC STUDENTS, 
AT THE OLYMPIC THEATRE, ON TUESDAY, MARCH 8. 


ONE of the Elizabethan dramatists, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Chapman, have been so_ undeservedly 
neglected as Thomas Heywood. Except the above play, scarcely 
any of his numerous dramatic works are known, even by name. 
He is said to have been the author, or part author, of upwards of 
two hundred plays; but of these some five-and-twenty. only have 
come down to us. He wrote also several books, of which 
“ The Apology for Actors,” “‘ The History of Merlin,” and ‘‘ The 
Hierarchy of Angels” are best known. As a dramatist he has 
been almost as much neglected in the library as on the stage, 
there being no good edition of his works. As far as the text goes, 
the reprint by Pearson, in six volumes, in his series of Old Dra- 
matists, is very valuable to the student; but to the general reader 
it is of little use. On the stage, even “The Woman Killed with 
Kindness” has never been represented since the Restoration till 
this revival by the Dramatic Students, a revival which—in spite 
of all the faults that might. naturally be expected in a work like 
this, rendered by a company who, with a few exceptions, have 
only commenced their artistic career—does the young actors and 
actresses who took part in it ‘the very greatest credit. In the year 
1810 a tragic drama, by Joseph Moser, entitled ‘‘ Ingratitude; or, 
the Adulteress,” was printed in the “European Magazine,” vol. 
lviii., but it does not appear to have been'.acted. So far, there- 
fore, as the acting record of this play goes, it may be said to be a 
blank ;. for, though Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps kindly placed at my 
disposal his collection of extracts from Registers, &c., relating to 
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‘The Queenes Servants” (Queen Anne, wife of James I.), by 
whom this*play was frequently performed, I was unable to find 
any record of the cast, or, indeed, any mention of its representa- 
tion. There does not seem to be any stage tradition concerning 
it; and, among many difficulties with which the young Dramatic 
Students had to contend, not the least was the scantiness of the 
stage directions in the original ; and the fact that, as is frequently 
the case in old plays, the‘portions of the dialogue to be spoken 
aside were not indicated. Add to these difficulties the very 
incorrect way in which the text was printed, it being full of 
errors, which may account for some of the elocutionary blunders 
of the actors, which the critics noticed. 

In speaking of the play itself, it is easy to point out a multi- 
tude.of faults. In the first place, like many of the plays of that 
period, it consists of two plots, which are as nearly separate and 
distinct as it is possible to be. Between the domestic tragedy, 
which gives its name to the play, and the story of the quarrel 
between Sir Charles Mountford and Sir Francis Acton, and the 
terrible trials through which the former and his sister pass, there 
is no real dramatic connection ; save in the fact that Sir Francis is 
brother to Mistress Anne Frankford, and that all the characters in 
the underplot are brought on in the last scene. As far as any 
influence, which they have upon the main action of the play is 
concerned, they might just as well be all cut out, at least on the 
stage. The art of dramatic construction seems to have been culti- 
vated by few, ifany, of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Ifthe author 
of “* The Merchant of Venice” and of ‘“‘ Hamlet” had treated the 
story of this play, he would have shown us far more of the 
gradual, but sure, process by which Anne Frankford, though she 
loves her husband and is no wanton at heart, yet falls into the 
power of the treacherous Wendoll. As it is, though Heywood 
was a genuine student of human nature, and could analyse the 
emotions of men’s and women’s hearts, as he shows often enough 
in this play; yet, by burdening his tragedy with this irrelevant 
underplot, he hampers himself, and is forced to become abrupt 
and jerky in the development of his plot, just at those very points 
where its progress should be gradual and steady. The play is 
not divided into acts and scenes in the original ; and though this 
defect is supplied in the edition of the Dramatic Students, as 
well, perhaps, as was possible, Act IV. must inevitably seem very 
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tame after the powerful scene in which Frankford pronounces 
sentence on his guilty wife. In fact, after the scene mentioned, 
there is really no dramatic situation at all, only sentiment and 
abstract emotion. It is probable that the fatal rapidity with 
which Heywood produced his plays prevented him from attempt- 
ing to elaborate the story of them, even if he felt conscious of 
any necessity for so doing. The soliloquy of Frankford at the 
beginning of Act I., scene 3, may be pointed out as one of the 
serious defects of the play. I quote the speech from the acting 
edition of the Dramatic Students (p. 12) :— 


How happy am I amongst other men, 

That in my mean estate embrace content ! 

I am a gentleman, and by my birth 
Companion with a king; a king’s no more. 
I am possess’d of many fair revenues, 
Sufficient to maintain a gentleman. 
Touching my mind, I am studied in all arts ; 
The riches of my thoughts, and of my time, 
Have been a good proficient ; but the chief 
Of all the sweet felicities on earth, 

I have a fair, a chaste, and loving wife ; 
Perfection all, all truth, all ornament. 

If man on earth may truly happy be, 

Of these at once possess’d, sure I am he. 


It is difficult to see how the very best actor could make any- 
thing of such a speech as this. It is not the language of a man 
thinking aloud; it is simply an ill-contrived expression of what 
should have been put into dialogue. The next speech of Frank- 
ford, after Nicholas has announced the approach of Wendoll, is 
equally undramatic. In fact, Heywood’s verse is very often 
difficult to render with effect, even for the most practised elocu- 
tionist ; the number of lines ending with a stop, and the occurrence 
of rhymed couplets in the most emotional passages, tend to 
cripple any dramatic vigour that the speaker may possess. But, 
in spite of its faults, there is a strong human interest in the piece, 
and a genuine pathos in the great scene where Frankford dis- 
covers his wife’s infidelity, that must touch an audience when 
interpreted by actors who are really in earnest, however deficient 
‘may be their skill in elocution. Many persons, who knew the play 
merely from reading it, must have been surprised to see how 
Act III. affected to tears even men who are not given, as a rule, 
to such emotion. There is a directness about Heywood’s style 
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in his more emotional scenes, which goes straight to the heart ; and 
he possesses one quality sadly lacking in many of our countrymen 
who write for the stage in the present day, he is thoroughly English. 
For so marked is this quality in him—a quality which he possesses in 
common with Shakespeare—that even in those few plays of his, 
the scene of which is laid in foreign countries and in other times 
than his own, the thoughts and language of his character are 
unmistakably English. But what may be called the Anglo-Saxon 
vigour of Heywood’s most powerful scene is much impaired by 
the sacrifices which have to be made to the prudery of the present 
day. A generation, which greedily devours the details of a 
Campbell divorce case, cannot bear to hear a man say, upon the 
stage, that he has discovered his wife and her lover in one another’s 
arms. I notice that one of the critics found fault with Mr. Fuller 
Mellish for not pursuing Wendoll with his drawn sword; but he 
would have been hardly justified in carrying out that portion of 
the old stage direction, when so much that was important to the 
scene was, in deference to’ our modern delicacy, necessarily 
omitted. In contrast to the speech which has been quoted above, 
I will give in its entirety that of Frankford to his wife, commencing, 
‘Go, bring my infants hither.” (Here it was evidently intended 
that the maid should bring on the two children.) Frankford 
continues 


O Nan, O Nan, 

If neither fear of shame, regard of honor, 

The blemish of my house, nor my deer love 

Could have withheld thee from so lewd a fact ; 

Yet for these infants, these young harmless souls, 

On whose white brows thy shame is character’d, 

And grows in greatness as they wax in years; 

Look but on them, and melt away in tears. 

Away with them; lest as her spotted body 

Hath stain’d their names with stripe of bastardy, 

So her adulterous breath may blast their spirits 

With her infectious thoughts. Away with them. 
—PEARSON’S REPRINT, VOL. II., P. 140. 


It will be seen that, according to the original play, the children 
were brought on in this scene; and, though this is one of those 
details which, perhaps, might be ‘‘ dangerous” in representation 
on the stage, it must be confessed that the omission of it some- 
what impairs the pathetic effect of the scene. 

One of the points that strikes everyone who reads “ A Woman 
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Killed with Kindness,” is the comparative ease and suddenness 
with which Anne Frankford yields to Wendoll’s seduction; and 
this point is brought out, even more strongly, when the play is 
acted. It is much to the credit of so young an actresss as Miss 
Webster, that she should have succeeded in making this defect 
in the construction of the play so little remarked by the audience. 
Her task was all the more difficult, because the gentleman 
reponsible for the acting version had overlooked a manifest 
blunder in one of her most important speeches—a blunder 
which is perhaps worth noting, as a warning to those who 
rashly accept reprints of old plays as accurately representing the 
original. The speech, as it stands in the Dramatic Students’ 
acting version, is as follows : 


Oh! with what face of brass, what brow of steel, 
Can you, unblushing, speak this to the face 
Of the espous’d wife of so dear a friend ? 
It is my husband that maintains your state ; 
Will you dishonour him?, J am his wife, 
That in your power hath left his whole affairs. 
It is to me you speak. 
—ActT II., Sc. 2, Pp. 19. 


The last few lines should read thus: 


Will you dishonour him that in your power 
Hath left his whole affairs? I am his wife, 
It is to me you speak. 


The blunder, caused by the transposition of the words ‘I am 
his wife” into the wrong line, makes nonsense of the whole 
passage. But this by the way: as regards the facility with which 
Anne yields to the blandishments of Wendoll, Heywood has 
explained this apparent inconsistency in her character by two 
very clever touches. In Act III., Scene 3, p. 34, Anne says to 
Wendoll 


Well, you plead custom, 
That which for want of wit I granted erst, 
I now must yield through fear. 


This exactly describes the condition of a woman with no 
strength of character, who lends an ear to dishonourable pro- 
posals ; and subsequently falls less from any desire to sin than from 
a want of prudence and courage in resisting the first downward 
step. Before she can realise what she has done, such a woman com- 
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promises herself, and foolishly thinks there is no retreat. One sees 
such cases in real life—alas! often enough : and one sees also many 
women who are clever enough to go very far, but who stop short 
at the last and most fatal step. Indeed, many such are adulter- 
esses in heart, if not in deed: while those who are weak, like Anne 
Frankford, become adulteresses in deed; but never are so in 
heart. Another wonderful touch in Anne’s character is that 
when appealing to her husband, even in the very height of her 
anguish, and sincerely remorseful as she is for her crime, she 
lets us see how vanity had got possession of her soul; I mean 
in that passage which must have struck many among the audience 
at the Olympic Theatre as dangerous inclining to bathos :— 
even for His sake, 
That hath redeem’d our souls, mark not my face, 


Nor hack me with your sword ; but let me go 
Perfect and undeformed to my tomb. 


—ActT III., Sc. 3, p. 37. 


That a woman crushed, as Anne Frankford is, by the agony of 
repentance, and sincerely loathing her sin, should yet be able, at 
such a moment, to think of the »preservation of her beauty, is 
certainly at first sight astounding; but, on consideration, we find 
it very natural. 

The character of Frankford is the only other one in the play 
which it is worth while to analyse. The openness and generosity 
of his nature are very forciblydrawn ; and one must certainly allow 
Heywood the merit of great boldness in venturing to represent a 
husband, in that age of violence and brutal cruelty, as so patient 
and dignified under the’greatest provocation that a man can suffer. 
His prayer for patience is repeated more than once; and though, 
in the original play, had he not been checked by the interposition 
of the maid-servant, he might probably, in the heat of his anger, 
have shed Wendoll’s blood, the noble desire which he shows, 
when he has recovered his self-possession, not to pronounce any 
sentence against his guilty wife under the impulse of passion, but 
to be just and not revengeful, shows a very high conception of 
character on the part of the author. Although the blind confi- 
dence that Frankford reposes in Wendoll, and the comparatively 
slight hesitation which he shows in laying a trap for his wife, 
imperil, for a moment, the respect which one otherwise feels for 
him, he completely redeems these faults by the manliness of his 
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behaviour after the great blow has come upon him. Very beau- 
tiful are the words of forgiveness that he speaks to his wife:— 


I see you are not, and I weep to see it, 

My wife, the mother to my pretty babes ! 

Both those lost names I do restore thee back, 

And with this kiss I wed thee once again. : 
—ActT V., Sc. 1, Pp. 48. 


The character of Wendoll, even in the original play, is not yery. 


interesting. There is one touch omitted from the acting edition. 


which deserves to be recorded. When this miserable traitor is 
suffering from remorse, he declares his intention to go and 
wander “like a Cain” in places where no report of his base 
ingratitude can be heard, and he concludes :— 

And I divine (how ever now dejected) 

My worth and parts being by some great man prais’d, 

At my return I may in Court be rais’d. 

—PEaRSON’sS REPRINT, Vol. II., p. 152. 

Though these lines, if spoken, would undoubtedly have raised a 
laugh, they illustrate most forcibly the superficial nature of Wen- 
doll’s repentance. Anne has been weak enough in sinning, but, 
when once she has realised the hideousness of her sin, the depth 
and sincerity of her penitence cannot be doubted, and one feels 
confident she will sin no more. As to Wendoll, one feels equally 
confident that, if he can succeed in finding another dupe, he will 
repeat his treachery upon the first opportunity. 

Considering the difficulties which necessarily beset young per- 
formers, and the indifferent version of the text from which they 
had to study their parts, I must say that I think the Dramatic 
Students deserved more generous treatment than they seemed to 
receive at the hands of some of the critics. No doubt the elocu- 
tion, on the whole, was faulty; but I have already pointed out 
how difficult Heywood’s blank verse is to speak effectively, and 
some of the elocutionary defects may have arisen from a laudable 
desire to avoid the bad old style of spouting and ranting. The 
art of speaking blank verse is one which can only be acquired by 
constant practice. Every actor ought to study some Shakes- 
pearean blank verse for at least an hour every day ; having first 
mastered, of course under a proper instructor, a knowledge of the 
rhythm. Very few young actors nowadays can speak blank verse 
even tolerably, for the very simple reason that they never get any 
practice in that art; and until we return to stock companies in 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IX. 2 
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the provinces, which shall play once more the so-called legitimate 
drama, we shall never have any school of elocution worth a rap. 

Mr. Fuller Mellish is a young actor of great earnestness, and is 
bound to make his mark; but he must not be cast down if he 
finds that he cannot at once rise to the level required by such a 
part as Frankford. He is persevering as well as enthusiastic ; 
time and practice will bring that power of controlling the tones of 
his voice which at present he can scarcely be said to possess. It 
was plain that his heart was in his work; and he, as well as Miss 
Webster, fairly earned the genuine, hearty applause with which 
the great scene in Act III. was received by the audience, many 
of whom, not ladies only, were moved to tears—and these are the 
best tribute which an actor can desire in such a part as Frankford. 
Miss Webster deserves the highest praise for her performance of 
Anne: Nothing could be better than the genuine self-abasement 
which-she showed after the discovery of her infidelity. The only 
speech, to the rendering of which I must take exception, was the 
one in which she forbids the servants ever to name the name of 
mother to her children. There was a touch of hardness here 
which was certainly out of place; but this would probably 
disappear when she became more at home in the part. Of the 
other performers it is not necessary to say much: they all seemed 
to do their best, and no one actor or actress, even in the smallest 
part, seemed to think that carelessness could add any grace to 
their efforts. Mr. Foss has not the mobility of feature requisite 
for such a part as Wendoll, which requires almost the grace and 
fervour of a Fechter to make it acceptable. Mr. Charrington as 
Sir Charles Mountford, seconded by Miss Ayrtoun as Susan 
Mountford, managed to invest the under-plot with some interest ; 
and Mr. Gilbert Trent, in the small part of Malby, produced a very 
favourable impression. The mounting of the piece was altogether 
superior to that which falls to the lot of most matinee perform- 
ances. It is a pity, for the sake of both actors and audience, that 
a performance so interesting as that of “A Woman Killed with 
Kindness” cannot be repeated, 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


HE hideous intemperance of our national climate throughout 

the past month exercised.a dismally depressing effect upon 
musical entertainments of the higher class. Snowstorms, adamantine 
frosts, bitter east winds and other malignant meteorological mockeries 
of spring shut up the “voice-box” of many a tuneful singer (I 
borrow this term from Messrs. Browne & Behnke’s excellent Guide 
for Singers and Speakers, a sixth and cheap edition of which has just 
been published by Sampson Low & Co.), shook the nerves of instru- 
mentalists, and indisposed the public to brave the terrors of the 
weather in search of recreation by night or day. To stop at home 
was the main desideratum of Loridoners during the unusual furies of 
March, who not only “came in like a lion,” but behaved himself 
throughout his whole term of office like a menagerie-full of exaspe- 
rated carnivora. From the musician’s point of view, I never remember 
so wicked a month as that which, happily, we have left behind us for 
aye. Bronchitis, influenza and paralysed extremities are not com- 
patible with perfect efficiency in performers or pleasurable attention 
in audiences. Consequently concerts and opera in this Metropolis 
have not of late been attended by such indisputable success, pecu- 
niary or artistic, as they would probably have achieved under 
climatic conditions of a more normally seasonable character. The 
vile weather cast a deadly chill upon every endeavour that was made 
by impresarii to provide music-lovers with their favourite recreation. 
Its baneful influence was felt with peculiar severity by those luckless 
ones who thronged Covent Garden Theatre on the opening night of 
Colonel Mapleson’s Italian Opera Stagione, which combined great 
physical discomfort with moderate prices and a rendering of “La 
‘Traviata’ productive of far more astonishment than delight to its 
half-frozen hearers. The house. was even colder than charity is 
proverbially reputed to be; it displayed a great many curious varieties 
of “matter in the wrong place,” and was moreover pervaded bya 
subtle reek of ‘persistently neglected stable that conveyed to the 
discriminating nose a sense of inappropriateness, considered in con- 
nection with a temple of the lyric drama. As for the cast of the 
opera itself, it may not be inaptly defined as an infelicitous attempt to 
amalgamate inefficient novices and time-worn veterans into a 
satisfactory ensembie, The shivering audience, however, bore all its 
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tribulations with an unflagging good temper that was simply amazing 
under the circumstances. It is, of course, a matter of opinion 
whether or not such enterprises as ‘‘ Colonel Mapleson’s last ” tend 
t> improve the prospects of Italian Opera in this Metropolis, If any 
manager can resuscitate that moribund institution my energetic and. 
freehanded friend, Augustus Harris, is he; and he means to try, as 
everybody knows, in the height of summertide, let the Dog Star do 
its utmost to empty town and deplete theatrical exchequers. But 
those who incline to regard the Covent Garden venture as a sign of 
the times say “ Absit-omen!” and I am one of them. In the mean- 
time—to revert briefly to the evil deeds lately done at the great 
theatre in Bow Street—I am ata loss to understand how so “old 
a managerial hand” as Colonel Mapleson could so far ignore the 
advance in musical taste and judgment which has been made of late: 
years by the London opera-going public as to engage for its delecta- 
tion—and presumably with a view to lining his own pockets agreeably 
into the bargain—a considerable number of artists mainly character- 
ised by vocal or dramatic incompetency, or both. Of his débusantes, 
two may be cited as examples of the shortcomings of all. The 
young lady with whom he “opened,” in theatrical parlance, has 
learned to sing tolerably well, and has been taught the traditional 
gait and gestures of the typical tragedy heroine in a highly reprehen- 
sible manner. But her voice, which might be effective in the Avenue, 
or even the Comedy, is lost in so vast a house as Covent Garden. 
Hence, in the effort to make herself heard, she was compelled from 
time to time to put on an unnatural strain upon her vocal resources ; 
and whenever she did so, she sang painfully out of tune, although it 
was obviously not “her nature to.”” The second novelty in the 
prima-donna line is. most emphatically, “very fine and large”—a 
quite magnificent young person, taller than Rosa Sucher and hand- 
somer than Therése Malten. For stature, luxuriance of development, 
massiveness of form, the statue of Bavaria at Munich is not “in it” 
with her. She has a powerful, far-carrying voice, of good average 
German quality, trained as voices are trained nowadays—a mezzo- 
soprano that was meant to be a contralto, and would have fulfilled 
its original mission had it not been dragged upwards into a higher 
register with much labour and pains. But this splendid statuesque 
lady’s intonation is as faulty as her figure is faultless, and no gazelle 
of the African desert has a more rudimentary knowledge of the 
dramatic art than she. In what her countrymen—quaintly enough 
to British apprehensions—call ‘detonation,’ she surpasses con- 
jecture and puts experience to the rout. Nor is she singular in this 
respect. Indeed, throughout the initial performance of “La 
Favorita’”’. at the Garden, the majority of the “ principals ” sang 
steadfastly too sharp or too flat, each after his or her kind, and the 
choruses followed suit with touching but misplaced loyalty to its 
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leaders. The result has been aptly described by Mr. Joseph Bennett 
asa very carnival of defective intonation. Meanwhile icy breezes 
‘swept through the auditorium, aggravating the shudders provoked by 
executant untunefulness. No wonder that a travelled Englishman, 
one of the victims, should have exclaimed, “‘ What sort of a people 
‘must we be, that these things can be done to us with impunity? Is it 
our good nature or our ignorance that restrains us from visiting such 
offences with condign punishment? Were we Italians, with a great 
vegetable market handy, what ‘should we do to those who thus vex 
our ears? Were we Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards—even Russians 
—should we patiently submit to this outrage, for the commission of 
which our money has been taken? I trow not!” 


Colonel Mapleson, fortunately for the public, has one good card to 
play in a curiously bad operatic hand. He has secured the services 
of Madame de Hesse-Wastegg (Minnie Hauk), who has at length 
returned to England, laden with additional honours, after a long 
absence from “Le Pays des Brouillards.” The many British 
admirers of this accomplished” singer and admirable actress will 
dearn with pleasure that a few weeks ago, at the official in- 
stance of the director and professors of the Paris Conservatoire, 
the French Government conferred upon her the title and insignia 
of ‘‘Officier de l’'Académie,” in special recognition of her “ dis- 
tinguished services to French musical art” by the introduction 
into several European and American capitals of a number of French 
operas—inter alia, “Carmen,” “ Mignon,” and “ Marion.” No vocal 
artist of transatlantic origin has ever heretofore received so high a 
meed of honour at the hands of France. Minnie Hauk’s recent con- 
<ert-tour through Holland has been described in the leading musical 
journals of the Continent as a series of “ unparalleled triumphs,” and 
it is further stated that her voice is even fuller and rounder than it 
was when last she visited Europe. I notice that Pauline Lucca, too, 
has lately been the recipient of a high distinction, bestowed upon her 
by the Regent of Bavaria—namely, the gold medal for Art and 
Science. Whilst on the subject of foreign musicians, I may observe 
that M. Saint Saéns has scored a splendid success in Paris with his 
new tragical opera, ‘“ Proserpine,” produced on the 16th ult., and 
that he has announced his intention of coming to London next month 
to superintend in person the rehearsals for an orchestral concert 
‘which he proposes to give in St. James's Hall on the anniversary of 
‘Waterloo. During his sojourn in our Metropolis the Maestro will 
afford English dilettanti two opportunities of listening to his superb 
pianoforte playing, at ‘recitals.’ Bernhard Stavenhagen will not 
revisit our shores until the autumn, but Emil Sauret will be with us 
during the fashionable season. Meanwhile George Henschel, having 
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concluded his orchestral enterprise, is off to the States with his gifted 
wife, and will not resume his Vocal Recitals until the commencement 
of next.year. Gounod is busy with the setting of a libretto by Jules 
Barbier, having for its subject Joan of Arc, and will probably com- 
plete his task by the end of this spring. Strauss, too, has found a 
‘*book” to suit him, after several unsuccessful experiments with 
comic libretti by eminent hands, and promises Vienna a new operetta 
some time during the coming summer. His collaborateur is a young 
dramatic author named Victor Leon, who made a hit last winter at 
Munich with a three-act absurdity hight “‘“The Double.” It is 
rumoured, moreover, that Richard Genée is engaged on a comic 
opera, the plot of which is scarcely less fantastic than that of 
‘*‘ Ruddigore,” which latter work, by the way, is in course of prepara- 
tion—I believe, by Dr. Carlotta—for the Friedrich Wilhelm Theatre 
at Berlin. Mr. Fullerton’s three-act opera “* Waldemar” will follow 
“Dorothy ” at the Prince of Wales’s in the fulness of time. Misses. 
Florence Dysart and Grace Huntley are engaged for the important 
parts of Hildegarde, a Rhenish Landgravine, and Flip, an English 
waif; Mr. Hayden Coffin will undertake the title-réle, especially com- 
posed for him by his fellow-countryman, Mr. Fullerton; Mr. Arthur 
Williams will sustain the eccentric character of Baron Otto von 
Piffelseltzer, a finiking Frenchified German sprig of nobility, and it 
appears..not improbable that the part of Cunigonde, a bluff but 
melodious brigandess, will be entrusted to Madame Amadi. I have 
heard, but cannot guarantee the correctness of the statement, that 
the scenery is to be painted by Messrs. Beverley and Telbin, and 
that the costumes (which, to my knowledge, have been designed by 
Mr. Percy Anderson) will be executed in part by Madame Auguste. 
The American production of “* Waldemar,” as I understand, will be 
a magnificent one, supported by Miss Griswold, Madame Cottrelli, 
Mr. Perugini, and Mr. Oudin, the “quadrilateral” of McCaull’s 
New York Company. The composition of the Boston and Philadel- 
phia casts has not yet been made known to me. 


‘“‘ Musical Notes: A critical record of all musical events of import- 
ance during the past year,’’ by Mr. Hermann Klein, supplies a want 
long felt by English professional and amateur musicians. It is a 
compendious but exhaustive work, teeming with clever and just 
‘criticisms of works and performances alike. Mr. Klein, himself a 
composer, writes with abundant knowledge of the art to which he 
‘belongs, and in a‘crisp, terse, and entertaining style. His useful and 
‘amusing annual is carefully indexed, and is, moreover, adorned by 
four excellent photographs of popular vocalists. I can confidently 
‘recommend this booklet (which is published by Messrs. Carson and 
Comerford) to the musical public. 
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A large collection of “ novelties’’ (I “‘quote”’ the term because, 
with relation to the majority of the publications now before me, it is 
open to qtiestion), both instrumental and vocal, has reached me for 
review. In the hope that my humble judgment has not been disordered 
by the late east winds, as that of certain music-publishers seems to 
have been, if the quality of their recent productions be taken asa 
test of their mental condition, I will endeavour to deal fairly and 
equitably by these compositions. Messrs. Chappell and Co.— Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie’s new settings of three Shakespearean songs, “ Is it 
thy will?” “Fair is my love,” and “ From the far Lavinian shore,” 
are ingenious and musicianly, cela va sans dine ; but their melodies are 
scarcely “catching” enough to secure popularity, and their accom- 
paniments are evidently calculated to sickly o’er the countenance of 
the drawing-room pianist with the pale cast of thought. In common 
with too many other clever composers of the day, Mr. Mackenzie 
writes his accompaniments for skilled executants—that is, for one 
amateur in a thousand—oblivious of. the fact that a young lady who 
can play anything at all at sight, and who will take the trouble to 
study a really difficult accompaniment, is considerably rarer than a 
black swan. To be popular, a song must be easy to sing and easy to 
play ; Mr. Mackenzie’s songs fulfil neither of these essential condi- 
tions. Mr. Frederic Cowen, on the other hand, keeps the average vocalist 
and accompanist of middle-class society steadfastly in view whilst 
constructing his songs, whose name is legion. The two now before 
me, “ Dusk” and “I wonder why,” are plain-sailing melodies, fitted 
to intelligible verses written by Mr. Clifton Bingham, and will, I do 
not doubt, be received with general favour. The great merits of Mr. 
De Lara’s “Garden of Sleep” (words by Mr. Clement Scott) have 
already been pointed out in this periodical. ‘‘Old Dreams” is a 
reprint of Mr. Cellier’s successful ballad, “Queen of my Heart,”’ 
which Hayden Coffin has turned into a gold-mine; the new words 
are written, “for the use of ladies only,” by Sarah Dowdney, and 
poetically express a pretty and sympathetic thought. Messrs. Chap- 
pell and Co.'s new pianoforte music does not call for any special 
praise or blame. It is as innocuous as Revalenta Arabica or Thor- 
ley’s Food for Cattle, and comprises ‘Summer Dreams,” by J. I’. 
Kendall; a minuet by Gounod and another by Cellier; and 
three dances (two “Pepitas’” and one “ Aurora”) by Bucalossi 
—the two former expensively illustrated. My. Foseph Walliams. 
—Under the auspices of this enterprising publisher, two more 
of M: Roubier’s light and airy plagiarisms are given to the 
world, which I hope is duly grateful for the benefaction. ‘“ Le 
Menuet Prophéte” and “Les Noces d’Or”’ are equally void of 
originality and offence. Mr. John Adcock stands accountant for a 
harmless P. F. solo, hight “Marche Antique,’ and for.an arrange- 
ment (violin and P.F.) of the “ March of the Men of Harlech,” both 
suitable to the schoolroom, as are ‘*‘ Two Sketches for Violin and 
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Piano,” composed by Mr. Lightwood, an arrangement from 
*¢Erminie” by Mr. Turner, and an operatic fantasia or air from 
*t Masaniello’’ by Mr. Palmer. ‘* Metal more attractive” to young 
folks, however, than is contained in the foregoing carefully manufac- 
tured articles will be found in a set of twelve songs, written and 
composed for “ children of allages’’ by Messrs. Pottinger Stephens 
and Florian Pascal. There is good honest fun in several of these 
lyrics—notably in ‘The Insatiable Ape’’ and “The Mechanical 
Curate,” whilst the tunes with which they have been deftly fitted are 
unpretentious and pleasing. The parents and guardians of musical 
youngsters will do well to purchase this cheery little recweil of lays, in 
which sentiment alternates with humour, while* patriotism is not 
forgotten. Myr. William Czerny.—At the very head and front of this 
publisher’s novelties must be placed a perfectly beautiful setting of 
Longfellow’s “Stars of the Summer Night,” by Edward Lassen. Well 
sung-by either tenor or soprano, thislovely song cannot fail to achieve 
a great public success. M. Wekerlin’s “‘’Tis now-the Month of 
Flowers” and Herr Schréeter’s “ Happy Days ” both deserve favour- 
able mention, the former for its cleverness, the latter for its simple 
tunetuiness. I cannot say as much for M. Wekerlin’s “ Birds of 
Bailmy Woodland” and ‘“ On the Sunny Main,” written in a method 
happily long exploded, and saddled with wearisome burdens of 
‘“Tralala” and * Ah,.ah, ah”; nor for Herr Bradsky's “ My All- 
in-all,” which is curiously mawkish and commonplace. Herr Oscar 
Wagner has adapted sacred words, “O Salutaris Hostia,” toa Bach 
Prelude, following Gounod’s example, but a long way behind that 
consummate melodist. An Andantino from one of the late Friedrich 
Kiel’s Organ Suites (opus 77) is replete with grand solemnity and noble 
transitions of harmony. It has been ably arranged for the piano and 
violin by Mr. Czerny himself. Herr Bachmann’s “ Trois Petites 
Esquisses"’ and “Intermezzo” for the piano have obvicusly been 
written for juvenile students of that instrument, to whom they will be 
welcome by reason of their easiness, To this category of composition 
belongs an “ Impromptu” by F. W. Hird. More ambitious, but less 
meritorious, are Mr. Rickard’s fantasia ‘‘ Ectade”’ and M. Nollet’s 
barcarolle “ Brise du Soir.” Herr Ercmann is the author of a 
“ Hungarian Hussar-March,” the character of which is entirely at 
variance with its title, and of an “‘ Andantino varié” (whatever that 
may be besides a barbarism), to which he has given the suggestive 
name of “ Resignation.” Unqualified praise and admiration will be 
accorded by every cultivated musician to Mr. Hubert Parry’s 
masterly “ Partita in D Minor” for violin and P.F., than which 
nothing more vigorous and wholesome of its kind has been written 
for many a day. Several P.F. duets by M. Wekerlin—Landlers, 
Minuets, and Valses—will assuredly recommend themselves to young 
pianists, being fairly melodious and agreeably free from technical 
difficulties. Schuller of Coburg, Schulze of Leipzig, and Weekes of 
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Dering’s new waltz, “ Murielle,” which contains three well-marked 


motivi, all good “dancing” tunes. I understand that this waltz will 
be heard at the next Court ball. 


CLAVICHORD. 
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The custom of giving important plays a trial trip in the country 
was not unknown in the year 1830. Early in that year Macready pro- 
duced for the first time Lord Byron's tragedy called ‘‘ Werner; or, 
the Inheritance,” at Bristol first and subsequently at Bath. Geneste, 
whose record of plays ends in 1830, does not give the Bristol date, 
but says that ‘it had been acted at Bristol with applause.’ It was 
very well received at Bath on February 10, 1830. Macready as 
Werner was supported by Mason (Ulric), Stuart (Gabor), Ayliffe 
(Stralenheim), Mrs, Ashton (Ida), and Mrs. Usher (Josephine). The 
Bath scenery was evidently execrable, for it is said, ‘‘ When Gabor 
entered in the secret passage everything was spoilt for want of a 
proper scene, for Stuart entered through a lofty arch.” The original 
play, that was never intended for the stage by Lord Byron, was of 
course far too long, and Macready shortened some parts judiciously, 
and himself added the character of Ida, who is not in the origina 
tragedy. Nothing, however, according to the critics of Bath, could 
excuse Macready’s change of catastrophe. Lord Byron makes Ulric 
rush off.the stage and we see no more of him, but Macready makes 
Ulric re-enter in custody. According to the learned critic of Bath, 
‘‘he stands at the back of the stage, says nothing, and only looks a 
fool.” This, unfortunately, has been the fate of many a tragic actor 
before and since. ‘‘ Werner’ was brought to London the same 
year, and played at Drury Lane in December, 1830, with the following 
cast :— 


Werner ... ees exe Macreapy | Baron Stralenheim H. WaALLAcK 
Ulric eee res ce WALLACK pam sive ose Mrs. Faucet 
Gabor ae a at Cooper da ... oe si Miss Morpaunt 





I have turned back to The News of 1830, which contains the best 
criticism of that time, though I do not think Leigh Hunt criticised 
** Werner” in that paper. Whoever did so made a strange mistake 
when he compared Macready as Werner to Rembrandt's beautiful 
picture of ‘A Banished Noble.” Surely the critic must have meant 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “ Banished Lad” in the National Gallery. 
Macready’s Werner mantle fell upon Samuel Phelps, who first 
played the part. at Sadler's: Wells in 1844, and it was a favourite 
character in his répertoire. It was in this play that he introduced to 
the stage his son Edmund Phelps in the character of Ulric. On 
the 19th of June Mr. Henry Irving will appear as Werner for the first 
time on the occasion of the benefit performance for the ‘‘ Westland 
Marston Testimonial Fund.” A new acting version of “ Werner” has 
been prepared under the direction of Mr. Irving, who will produce 
the play with as much completeness as if it were prepared for a long 
run. Lord Byron writes to Mr. Murray from Ravenna on October 
gth, 1821 :—‘* Don’t forget to send me my first act of ‘ Werner’ (if 
Hobhouse can find it amongst my papers. Send it by the post to 
Pisa; and also cut out Harriet Lee’s ‘German’s Tale’ from the 
“ Canterbury Tales,’ and send it in a letter also. I began that tragedy 
dn 1815.” (Mem.: it was not produced until 1830.) Somehow or 
other “ Werner” was very nearly lost in the post, and Byron began 
to be very fidgety about it, but at last it turned up, much to the 
author’s delight. He writes from Pisa to Mr. Moore in March, 1822: 
—‘‘T am sorry you think ‘ Werner’ even approaching to any fitness 
for the stage, which with my notions upon it is very far from my 
present object. With regard to the publication, I have already ex- 
plained that I have no exorbitant expectations of either fame or profit 
in the present instances, but wish them published because they are 
written, which is the common feeling of all scribblers.’ And then he 
goes on to discuss religion- apropos of “ Werner,” whose character 
appeared to have “frightened everybody.” Says Byron, “I am no 
enemy to religion, but the contrary. As a proof I am educating my 
natural daughter a strict Catholic in a convent at Romagna, for I 
think people can never have enough of religion if they are to have 
any. I incline myself very much to the Catholic doctrines, but if I 
am to write a drama I must make my characters speak as I conceive 
them likely to argue.” 


It is a difficult matter to put your finger on any exact date of modern 
theatrical history that is not covered by the life of a celebrated actor 
or some handycompilation. From the year 186ountil the publication 
of THe THEATRE MaGazINE AND Dramatic Notes we have to plunge 
through a vast plain or desert without any protecting sign-post. The 
question came up the other day when Phelps really played Werner 
for the last time. As far as could be judged by ‘* The Life of Samuel 
Phelps,” by W. May Phelps and Forbes Robertson, the last time he 
played Werner was at Sadler’s Wells on 21st November, 1860, when 
his son, Edmund Phelps, made his dé)u¢ as Ulric. “The Life of 
Phelps”’ is silent as to any subsequent performance of ‘‘ Werner” at 
Drury Lane under the Chatterton management. Mr. John Cole- 
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man’s “ Life of Phelps,” that professes to give every single perform- 
ance of Phelps at Drury Lane, taken down from the lips of Mr. 
Chatterton, never says a word about any performance of “ Werner.” 
At last, however, with the aid of a file of old newspapers, I have 
discovered that Phelps played Werner twice more after the year 1860. 
‘He appeared as the hero of Lord Byron's tragedy for the occasion of 
his benefit on Wednesday evening, March 21, 1866. The cast was 
as follows :— 


Werner ‘ide «+» Mr. PHELPs. Gabor wee .. Henry Marston. 
Ulric ++ «+ EDMUND PHELPs, | Josephine ... ... Miss ATKINSON. 


‘«‘Werner”’ was repeated on the following evening at Drury Lane, and 
this was actually the very last performance of the tragedy in London- 
It must have been at this last or “off night’’ that ‘“* Werner” was 
played to only. £15 at Old Drury. It is impossible to believe that 
the benefit of Phelps only realised that pitiful sum when he was 
playing one of his finest characters. But even that is scarcely a fair 
criterion of the drawing powers of ‘* Werner,” which was brought out 
at the fag end of the season in a week of miscellaneous and benefit per- 
formances, and was never intended to be produced for “a run.” 
In fact, after that benefit week, Phelps did not appear again in London 
until the following September, when he opened in “‘ King John,” and 
Bayle Bernard’s “ Faust and Margaret ’’ was produced in the October 
following. During the next two years there is no record of ‘* Werner” 
‘having been presented, and Phelps certainly never repeated the 
character after the death of his son Edmund in April, 1870. But 
these and all other matters of a kindred nature will all be adjusted 
when we get that valuable book for which we are all waiting so 
anxiously—the ‘*‘ Memoirs ” of my dear old friend E. L. Blanchard, 
who is at present a walking encyclopedia of theatrical facts. 


ee ee 


Mr. Lewis Waller made his first bow to a London audience four 
years ago, and in a character similar to the one he has just now so 
successfully assumed at the Strand Theatre—that of a handsome, 
scheming young villain, who is enamoured of beauty and innocence, 
and endeavours to ruin the fair possessor of these virtues. In the 
interim which has since elapsed Mr, Waller played the Hon. Claude 
Lorrimore and commenced to play Roy Carlton, this young actor 
has done plenty of good work. He played a round of juvenile parts 
with Mr. Toole in London and the provinces; he then started on a 
lengthened tour of “Called Back” from the Prince’s Theatre, earning 
much praise for his powerful rendering of Gilbert Vaughan. Succeed- 
ing this came his tour with Modjeska, to whose Rosalind Mr. Waller 
played Orlando. This character, and that of Sir Edward Mortimer 
‘in “Mary Stuart,” were his most successful impersonations during 
the engagement. Mdme, Modjeska offered to take Mr. Waller to 
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America as her leading man, but he, perhaps preferring to wait and 
do more work in his own country before visiting another, declined. 
The engagement which followed immediately after this was with Mr. 
Henry Neville, and in ‘“‘ The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” wherein Mr. 
Waller played Jem Dalton.. This carried him on to the commence- 
ment of the tour of “ Dark Days,” taken into the principal provincial 
towns, from the Haymarket Theatre, by Miss Florence West. In 
‘‘Dark Days’ Mr, Waller, of course, played the leading part, 
receiving favourable criticisms for his earnest and impassioned acting 
as Basil North. -At one or two matinées given lately of original plays, 
Mr. Waller has shown us how sympathetic he can be in heroic parts, 
and, although he is effective enough in the villain’s part he plays just 
now to earn the hisses of the audience, we hope and believe that he 
will ere long appear before us in strong, romantic parts, for which he 
seems eminently suited, 


‘The Mormon,” one of the class of farcical comedies which are 
really farces in three acts, was produced at the Vaudeville on Thurs- 
day afternoon, March 10, and certainly raised a great deal of laughter. 
Mr. Calthorpe, the author, causes his hero to appear to be married to 
three wives, and the scrapes that he gets into in consequence of his 
apparent “ trigamy,” and the clever way in which he extricates him- 
self from his troubles, produce the fun. But I think the author’s 
thanks are mainly due to the excellent acting of Mr. Charles Glenney 
as the rattle-pate Charles Nugent, to Mr. Fred Thorne for his amus- 
ing assumption of a proud, irascible, and stingy Highlander, and to 
Miss Emily Thorne as a vulgar, wealthy widow. A good word must 
also be said for Mr. Fuller Mellish and Mr. E. M. Robson. On the 
same day a very pathetic and powerful little one-act play, by Henry 
Byatt, and which he has named “ The Brothers,” created genuine 
applause, and at once took rank as far above the average of afternoon 
productions. The story is a simple one, merely that of a young 
fellow, Richard Johnstone, who leaves his home, entrusting his sweet- 
heart, to whom he means to propose on his return from his cruise, 
to the care of his elder brother, William. The girl has only looked 
upon the sailor as a playmate, and so falls in love and marries his 
brother. They are happy until, in an evil moment, William specu- 
lates, loses not only his own but his wife’s money, and, just as he is 
racking his mind as to how he shall tell his wife the sorry news, his 
brother returns, ignorant of the blow that has been struck him during 
his absence, and by his hearty greeting and joyous hopes of the 
future brings home to William the baseness of his conduct. The 
scene in which Richard discovers that all his future is wrecked, and 
his passionate anger at first, are finely worked out, as is the recon- 
ciliation brought about by the appearance of Kitty, for whose sake 
Richard nobly conceals the weak if not wicked conduct of her hus- 
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band. Mr. Yorke Stephens as Richard Johnstone acted splendidly— 
so happy and light-hearted in the commencement, and afterwards 
tempering his indignation with sorrow in such a masterly manner. 
Mr. Royce Carleton's self-abasement and contempt at his own mean- 
ness were also powerfully delineated. Miss Lillian Gilmore was fresh 
and charmingly natural as the young wife. It was altogether an 
excellent performance. 


Our Melbourne correspondent writes:—The month now past, 
January, has been a happy one for the majority of our managers. 
The public have responded liberally to their efforts ; the weather has 
been, in the main, favourable; and the critics have been more good- 
natured than is their wont. Christmas can soften even a theatrical 
reporter. The only pantomime we have had this yeaz was “‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” at the Theatre Royal, which was placed on the stage with 
Messrs. Williamson, Garner, and Co.’s usual liberality. The “book’’ 
is the work of Mr. Alfred Maltby, and it must be said that it might 
have been much better. Mr. Maltby also localised the pantomime at 
the Theatre Royal, Sydney; arranged its production, and designed 
the dresses for “ Robinson Crusoe.’ Probably, having so much work 
on his hands, he could not give our pantomime the attention he 
desired. Mr. William Elton is the backbone of it as Mrs. Crusoe, 
and Miss Ada Lee is an effective Polly. Mr. William Brunton’s 
transformation scene, ‘‘The Garden of the Ocean,” has received 
liberal praise. The pantomime will be played for the last time to- 
morrow, February 4, and on the following night Mr. George Rignold 
and Miss Kate Bishop open in a sensational drama, in six acts, 
‘‘ Siberia,’ written by Mr. Bartley Campbell, and intended to show 
the persecutions of the Jews in Russia during 1879. 


Mr. Rignold has been on a -tour-in the country, with good 
results, except at Sandhurst, where he raised the prices and the 
ire of the public. That glorious burlesque, ‘ Little Jack Sheppard,” 
was the Boxing-night attraction at the Opera House, and it is 
still running to full houses. Miss Fanny Robina as Jack, Mr. 
R. Brough as Jonathan Wild, and Mr. E. W. Royce as Blue- 
skin are prime favourites, and they are ably assisted by an 
excellent company and a fine orchestra, under the bdton of Mr. F. 
Stanislaus. ‘‘ The Forty Thieves,” your Drury Lane success, is to be 
the next production. The new Princess Theatre, a marvel of beauty 
and comfort, has been given over to revivals of Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera. ‘The Mikado,” “TIolanthe,” “ Pirates of Penzance,” and 
‘‘ Patience’ have also had their turn. Miss Nellie Stewart, the 


prima donna, takes a farewell benefit to-morrow, February 5, in **The 


Mikado,” prior to a twelvemonth’s absence from the stage, during 
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which she will visit Europe for the purposes of study. Mr. A. Cellier, 
the popular conductor at this house, speaks highly of Miss Stewart's 
ability. On February 6 “ Billee Taylor’’ will be revived for a few 
nights, and Miss Julia Sidney will make her first appearance in opera 
as Phebe. ‘ Billee Taylor’ has recently had a long run in Sydney. 
The Alexandra Theatre has been given over to an Italian Opera 
company, who have been playing the old favourites with much 
pecuniary success, The only novelty was Donizetti's “ Roberto 
Devereux,” and we did not particularly care for it. 


On Boxing-night Mr. George Darrell, a well-known colonial 
author and actor, produced a new drama, ‘‘The New Rush,” 
at the Bijou Theatre. The piece was well constructed, and 
acted by a company which included the names of Miss Nina 
Boucicault and Messrs. Phil Beck, Walter Everard, G. L. 
Gordon, and the author. The plot was entirely colonial, and 
stirring enough, but it was produced ata bad time, and had only 
a short run. It was followed by “The Soggarth,” an Irish 
drama, by the same author, which, on its production in Sydney, was 
the subject of some controversy, a colonial writer claiming the plot 
as his own, and Mr. Darrell asserting that the main incident was 
suggested by a recitation, “ Father Roach,” heard at your Garrick 
Club. ‘The Soggarth” lingered for a few nights, and last Saturday 
Mr. Phil Day revived the eccentric comedy, “‘ Mixed.” Mr. Walter 
Craven claims to be the author of this piece, and endeavoured to 
obtain an injunction stopping its performance on February 1. It was 
asserted at the hearing;that Mr. Craven was only author by purchase, 
and that “ Mixed” really was Dove and Maltby’s ‘“ Three Hats.” 
Mr. Phil Day was ordered to enter into a bond to pay any judgment 
which might go against him if the case were carried into the Supreme 
Court, and the matter dropped. 


The Victoria Hall, St. George’s Hall, Nugget Theatre, and 
Apollo Hall are all occupied by variety companies of more or 
less note. In Sydney they have “The Sleeping Beauty” at the 
Theatre Royal, to be followed, on February 5, by Miss Carrie 
Swain, a clever American actress of the Lotta type. ‘Dick 
Whittington” was ‘the Standard pantomime, and they are now 
playing ‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret” at that house. Miss Minnie 
Palmer has been doing powerful business at*the Opera House, and 
Mr. John R. Rogers has been writing to the papers clearly proving 
that “‘My Sweetheart” is the only kind of entertainment anyone 
ought to care to see. Rabid sensation has lately been the aim of the 
Gaiety Theatre, culminating in ‘‘ Neck for Neck,” in which a man is 
hung, with real drop and fixings, on the stage. 
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Adelaide has béen poorly provided with amusements of late. Miss, 
Carrie Swain essayed a season at Christmas in ‘“‘The Tomboy,” an 
eccentric drama in which she turns somersaults, but without much 
success. The Academy of Music was burnt down on Christmas-eve for 
the third time in three years. Mr. Harry St. Maur had just secured a 
lease of it. Mr. St. Maur opens in Brisbane on February 14 with 
“ The Candidate”; ‘‘ Lady Clare” follows, with Mrs. Digby Wil- 
loughby in the title réle ; while “ Jim the Penman” and “ The Great 
Divorce Case” conclude the season. From thence he goes to Sydney, 
playing a farewell season there and with us; New Zealand follows, 
and then he contemplates a tour to India and the East. Mr. Wybert 
Reeve and our Theatre Royal comedy company, with Messrs. G. W. 
Anson and A. Maltby, are the principal attractions on tour in New 
Zealand. Mr. W. Holloway and Miss Essie Jempis are playing a 
successful season at Hobart, Tasmania. 


On Saturday, March 19th, the Whittington D.S. gave a perform- 
ance at St. George’s Hall, the interest being centred in the production 
of a little drama in one act, “ Hard Lines,” given for the first time, 
and from the pen of one of the members, Mr. Charles Dickinson. 
The plot is simple enough. The scene is laid in the cottage of Robert 
Stow, an old miner, near the Glen Abor Coal Mine. His daughter 
Jessie, almost since her childhood, has been betrothed to George 
Arnold, a young miner, who has loved her devotedly all his life ; but 
especially so since the day when she found him drinking and swearing 
with his mates, and on her words of gentle reproof he swore to leave 
off his bad habits, and become a hard-working, honest man. George 
has kept his word, but Jessie has unwisely been sent away for a time, 
to be benefitted by a better education than her father could give her 
at home. On her return she feels dissatisfied with the old sur- 
roundings. She now has a secret that makes a misery of her young 
life. During her absence she has made the acquaintance of ‘Percy 
Dunnington, the overseer of the mine. Percy has fallen in love with 
her, honestly so, and she, poor girl, finds that the love she fancied she 
felt for George was only sisterly affection, and that her heart has gone 
out of her keeping into that of Percy. She has not the courage to 
undeceive George, yet this must be done for she cannot marry him. 
Percy undertakes the task, but it is not from him that the cruel 
awakening comes. George’s best friend, Giles, who has been sus- 
pecting the truth, picks up a photograph of Percy, dropped from 
Jessie’s pocket, which has these words written on the back, “ To my. 
dear little wife that is to be.” He shows this to George, who is 
pretty nigh heart-broken at the discovery. Suddenly there is a cry 
that the cage in one of the shafts has broken down, and that two 
miners are lying in danger at the bottom of the pit. Percy rushes to 
the rescue, but is reported to have fainted below ; he is in imminent 
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danger of being suffocated, but the miners, who unjustly dislike him, 
refuse to go down. Distracted with terror, Jessie comes to George, 
and in broken accents tells him that if he will only save the man she 
loves she will give him up and be his slave for life. ‘‘No,” answers 
George, “I hate him. Let him die.” In the name of his dead mother 
Jessie appeals to his better feelings, and he is conquered. Percy is 
saved, but as George is being pulled up the rope breaks, and the 
mates who go down to him only bring back a dying man. His last 
words are tender forgiveness for Jessie, and to make Percy swear that 
the life he has just given back te him shall be entirely dedicated to 
her happiness. Thus ends the play. Jessie will marry the man 
she loves best ; but as she has cast away a generous noble heart a 
shadow will rest on her future life, the remembrance -that it was 
broken for her sake. . This touching little story is neatly put together, 
and feelingly told in homely language that has a true ring in it. That 
the audience were pleased and interested was shown, not by the 
applause and call for the author which came as a matter of course, 
but by the deep attention given to the unfolding of the little story. 
Mr. ‘Dickenson, with one exception, was fortunate with his interpre- 
ters. Mr. P. A. Roberts seemed i!l at ease as Percy Dunnington, but 
Mr. J. L. Morgan was a good Robert Stow, and Mr. Guildford Dudley 
a very good Giles. As George Arnold, the strong young miner, who 
is quick in knocking a man down when he speaks ill of his lass, but 
who can be so gentle and tender to the woman. he loves, Mr. Arthur 
Ayers acted admirably, showing both power and pathos. Mrs. Arthur 


Ayres (Miss Annie Woodyell) was also excellent as Jessie, her imper-_ 


sonation being full of feeling and earnestness. Both the acting and 
the play achieved an undoubted success. It was followed by “ The 
Guv’nor,”’ capitally acted by Mr. W. T. Clark, who, however, should 
beware of exaggeration. Mr. Walter Bramall was exceedingly good 
as Freddy, and Mr. Frank Bacon was easy and natural as Theodore. 
The Butler hai a first-rate representative in Mr. Guilford Dudley, 
while the Old Macclesfield of Mr. Walter Barnard is certainly one ot 
the very best things he has ever done. The rest of the cast com- 
prised Messrs. G. P. Bond, L. Marcus, John L. Morgan, W. A. 
Mahony, M. Lewis, Miss Lillian Welter, Miss Etty Williams, Miss 
Graham, whose acting does not call for any special comment. Mrs. 
Newton Philips was a good Mrs. Macclesfield. 


A pleasant hour may be wiled away amongst the capital little 
collection of pictures which is at present on view at the French 
Gallery, Pall Mall. The walls are, perhaps, hardly so closely covered 
as usual, but the high standard of excellence to which Messrs. Wallis 
have accustomed us is once again fully maintained, The pictureswhich 
will most probably attract the greater number of ‘‘those who know” 
will be “ The Council of Peace” and ‘The Hour of Recreation,” both 
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dy Hohnberg. In both cases, three High Church dignitaries are 
<leep in literature, and though the spring pictures are apt to suffer 
through the tendency of east winds to. sharpen criticism, he would 
indeed be hard to please who could. find any serious fault in the 
treatment of either the clean-shaven characteristic faces, the rich 
colouring of the priestly habits, or the careful manipulation of detail. 
‘Two landscapes by Poschinger, which are quite as beautiful in their 
way, will prove more popular with the generality of the picture- 
viewers. ‘The weary sun hath made a golden set ”’ is equally 
descriptive of either, but an ‘‘October Evening”’ is, perhaps, the 
finer work. The treatment follows closely on the lines of Leader, 
and the long stretch of sedgy land, which culminates in the clump of 
trees in the background, through the spreading foliage of which 
pours the full radiance of the setting sun, will be found apt to linger 
in the memory. 


Meissonier is represented by one work only—‘‘The Smoker,” 
which is a replica of the principal figure in his celebrated ‘ Sign- 
Painter.” The meditative stillness of the face and figure shows the 
great master in his happiest mood, and the many admirers of the 
original will be glad to renew their acquaintance with ‘The 
Smoker,” over whom so many tongues have waxed eloquent. ‘ The 
Reconciliation’ between Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
when the former was on the point of death is the subject of Seiler’s 
more important contribution; this is in the upper room and should 
not be missed; and Karl Heffuer'’s “On the road to Ostia, Italy,” is 
also worthy of study. Amongst the smaller pictures, one little gem 
should not be overlooked. It is called “ Pleasant Pages,’’ and 
Kronberger is the artist. It is just the half-length of an old man 
poring over a book; but the keen interest on the lined old face, the 
white silky hair half-hidden by the velvet skull cap, the sunlight 
which burnishes the flowing locks to silver, and shows redly through 
the thinner part of the ear, are several artistic touches which go 
towards a very perfect whole. 


Taken as a whole, McLean’s Gallery is, perhaps, somewhat dis- 
appointing. In ‘“‘ The Fern Gatherer,” Millais is far from his best, 
Leader has given us better work than in his ‘‘ Quiet Pool,” and 
neither Faed nor Schmalz are up to their usual pitch of excellence ; 
but there are some fine pictures in the cosy little gallery, which, even 
if exhibited separately, would well repay a visit. Peter Graham is 
too perfect an artist in his own groove to justify any complaints 
against its monotony, and certainly he is at his finest in the two present 
work:, “‘ Highland Cattle,” and “‘ The Haunt of the Sea Gulls,” The 
purpling heather stretching over the moorland, the rough coated 
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cattle, the lowering clouds, the glint of sunshine which almost seems 
to brighten as one looks—these things are as vivid and actual as the 
memories they recall; while in the second picture the artist 
has caught the spirit of the waves dashing over the sunken rocks in 
a fashion that few can rival. ‘“ The Tiff,” by John Pettie, is a clever 
little character picture which will win a smile from the sourest of 
critics ; while “‘ The Pastime of their Old Age,” by de Jans, is a bright 
little representation of a Darby and Joan over their cards. The 
puzzled frown on the man’s rough face, ‘and the gleeful expression on 
the old Biddy's in-drawn lips, is exceedingly good, and on the minor 
details much care has been expended. To a fine work by: Rosa Bon- 
heur is accorded the place of honour. A party of wild boars forag- 
ing in the fern-clad forest is given with characteristic force and 
fidelity, and Messrs, McLean may be congratulated on securing such 
a picture, which, it may be added, has never before been exhibited. 


The ‘‘ Mermaid Series,” published by Vizetelly and Co. in a neat 
and handy form, containing the best plays of the old dramatists, is a 
boon to all who make a study of the literature of the stage. It was 
for some time a reproach that the plays of the forefathers of the stage 
were so difficult to obtain in an easy and readable form. The 
volume just published, and containing the following plays of Chris- 
topher Marlowe—viz., ‘“‘Tamburlaine the Great,” ‘ The Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus,” ‘“‘ The Jew of Malta,” and ‘‘ Edward the 
Second '’—is very: welcome, and not the less on account of the intro- 
duction by Mr. J. A. Symonds, and the critical essay by Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis, But surely it is a sorry thing to seea defence put forward 
for the filthy and loathsome blasphemies of Marlowe here printed and 
set forth in the appendix. The note is enough to make anyone 
shudder, and it is scarcely to be wondered that a misguided creature 
who could pen such infamous words and pretend to hold such 
execrable opinions was slain amidst courtesans and demireps, killed 
outright by a serving man, a rival in a quarrel over “‘ bought kisses,’’ 
and that he was buried like a dog in an unknown spot beneath the 
grey towers of St. Nicholas. Any service of religion would have been 
an outrage over the body of a man who cursed the God Who created 
him, and blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. 


As “One of the Crowd” and “The Amateur Casual,” James 
Greenwood is a name well known and popular. Who has not read 
his interesting well-written articles, whether they have appeared in 
newspapers or book form? Mr. Greenwood, in the capacity of a 
mimic, is less well known, but his ability in this character deserves a 
few words of notice. Mr. Greenwood has of late been giving a series 
of readings from his own works for the benefit of Outcast Haven, 
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that sympathetic charitable institution under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Austin. I attended the one at Kensington, and spent a most 
pleasant evening. Mr. Greenwood reads with much feeling, in turn 
moving his audience to tears or to laughter, his powers of mimicry 
being especially good, realising to the life the characters he describes. 
As an entertainment, the lecture deserved praise, and the motive 
which prompted Mr, Greenwood to give it all one’s sympathy. 





Despite the continued success of her Californian tour, Madame 
Trebelli intends returning to London early in May. Music lovers 
would be truly happy if the great and popular contralto could be 
persuaded to accept an operatic engagement this season. 


I have received the following eloquent letter from an American 
lady well-known in artistic circles, and who has music in her pen as 
in her voice :— 

The Americans en masse have a most intense love for Shakespeare. 
They do not temper it with a puerile admiration, nor a pedantic 
affectation of criticism. No! It is a simple loving worship that the 
great American heart lays on the shrine of the immortal Bard of 
Avon. Shakespeare and the Bible are companions on the family 
table of every home, from the high to the lowly. I remember an 
August that I passed “ camping out” in the Adirondach Mountains. 
For days we had not seen a human dwelling. One glorious evening 
we came upon a cabin nestled among the fragrant firs, The owner; 
a great brawny mountaineer, rushed out eagerly to see such an 
unusual cavalcade, and gave us a hearty invitation to rest awhile. 
He plied us with questions about the world so far below and so far 
away. We asked him if he ever saw a paper now and then? 

** Noo,” he said, “I ain’t seed a paper fur nigh onto two year. 
That’s all the only readin’ I does,” taking from a shelf a rudely- 
printed well-thumbed volume of Shakespeare! And here we found, 
in this rugged worker of the mountain-wilds, as deep an appreciation 
of the grandeur of Lear, the beauty of Juliet, as in the most fastidious 
‘scholar. 

Forrest and the elder Booth, the pioneers of the American stage, 
made Shakespeare its corner stone. They walked the boards to the 
rhythm of his noble verse, and trained the untutored mind of the 
public to a standard from which it has never fallen. No season, even 
in the humblest theatrical town, is complete without a leaven of 
the Shakespearean Drama. Wise managers know this so well 
that they never attempt to deprive their patrons of their favourite 
dish in the theatrical menu, for have it they must, with or without salt. 
From the school of Shakespeare all our great players have sprung. 
It gave us the splendour of Charlotte Cushman’s Lady Macbeth ; 
the chaste beauty of Mary Anderson’s Juliet; the classical Hamlet 
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of Booth ; the sublime interpretation of Coriolanus and Othello by the 
gifted but unfortunate John McCullough. In fact, every name famous 
on the American stage has reflected the glory of the great bard. 
Every few years is marked by some magnificent revival. ‘‘ The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was revived in Cincinnati, the Queen City 
of the West, many years ago, with a lavish splendour before unknown. 
In 1875 all New York went wild with enthusiasm, and for months 
thronged Booth’s Theatre, to witness the gorgeous spectacle of ‘‘ King 
Henry the Fifth.” The battle scene was one of amazing realism. 
How the old theatre used to ring with applause, and the curtain 
rise again and again on that sublime stage picture ! 

But one of the most remarkable revivals was that of the ‘* Comedy 
of Errors” at the Star Theatre, New York, in 1885. To weave the 
thin thread of the comedy into a fabric rich in the most sumptuous 
stage pictures was marvellous indeed. . The incident of a shipwreck 
was the loop. through which was drawn a scenic prologue, entitled 
“The Wreck of the Trirema,” as #geon so graphically describes in 
his speech before the tribunal of the Duke in Scene 1 :— 


For ere the ships could meet by twice five leagues 
We were encounter’d by a mighty rock. 

* * * * 
The sailors sought for safety by our boat, 
And left the ship, then sinking-ripe, to us. 


* 


As the curtain rose, a darkness rested on the scene. Soon a faint 
gleam of rosy dawn broke over it, deepening and brightening, re- 
vealing the sea rearing its white-capped waves against a mighty rock 
and dashing the helpless wreck with its cruel crest. Nothing more 
exquisite in stage mechanism could be imagined. The fact that the: 
time of the play is supposed to be in the second century, gives full 
scope for the introduction of all the gorgeousness of Asiatic cos- 
tumes, furniture, and architecture. That the plot is laid in Ephesus, 
recalls the worship of Diana of the Ephesians, and thus is brought. 
on a most interesting and magnificent pageant of the priests andi 
pliestesses of her Temple, with the choir of vestals and acolytes, 
Ionian flutists, Egyptian harpers, curators of the Temple, heralds, 
and Pretorian guards. When Antipholus of Ephesus is debarred 
his own door, and cries— 


Since my own doors refuse to entertain me, 
I'll knock elsewhere, to see if they'll disdain me— 


his speech is made the prelude to the introduction of the Villa of the 
Courtesan Phryne. 

I do not think in the annals of the stage there has ever been a scene 
that excels this in sensuous beauty of colour, light, form, and sound. 
Tapestries and skins of the richest hues are scattered over the: 
mosaic floor. Columns of tinted marble support canopies of gaily 
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embroidered and bespangled lace. Palms and brilliant flowers drink 
in the freshness of fountains of sparkling waters. On tripods burn 
lamps of perfumed oil. Genuine negroes, selected for their symmetry 
of outline, and draped in scarlet tunics, perform the part of slaves- 
in-waiting. In the midst of this voluptuous scene, on sumptuous 
couches, recline Phryne and her guests, Antipholus and the Jeweller. 
She calls for her singing slave, and a beautiful blonde woman appears. 
As she poses, every movement of her body lending grace to the 
clinging draperies, and singing of ‘‘ Love, love, nothing but love,” 
she looks as though she had just stepped from Makart’s canvas, so 
perfect a blending is she of delicious colouring. The lovely song 
ended, the singer sinks on a couch, and Cupid enters to herald the 
dance of the Bacchantes. They troop in, clashing their cymbals, 
swaying and bending to the rhythm of the music, with ravishing 
effect ; and as the curtain shuts out this exquisite scene, one s_ghs to 
think it cannot be both “a thing of beauty” and ‘a joy for ever.” 

Through all this superb splendour of spectacle and poetical beauty 
of scene, the action of the play stands out clearly defined. The 
Dromios of Stuart Robson and Wm H. Craneare quaintly humorous 
creations, as much alike as two peas in a pod, and to these excellent 
comedians is due the honour of this splendid revival. For years they 
had played in it together, its success achieved by their work as the 
Dromios. They grew to love it, and it became their dream to revive 
it with all the perfection that taste and money could command. A 
dream fully realised that night at the Star Theatre, when the green 
curtain descended on “The Comedy of Errors.”’ 


It was stated in ‘‘ The Daily Telegraph” several weeks ago that 
the management of the Olympic Theatre had in contemplation, for a 
matinée performance, an English adaptation of Sardou’s ‘“‘ Comtesse 
de Sommerive,”’ a play that failed several years ago at the Gymnase, 
in Paris. This sombre and ghastly drama has never been played in 
England, but a version of it was at one time popular in America, 
written by Mr. Augustin Daly, and called “ Alixe.’”” The acting of 
Clara Morris in “ Alixe” made a powerful impression on several 
English actresses, notably on Adelaide Neilson, who was always pro- 
posing to produce “ Alixe,” but never did so. © ‘* Alixe’’ has remained. 
on the shelf ever since, and therejit would probably have remained had 
not Mr. Richard Davey, once the dramatic critic of the New York 
«« Spirit of the Times,” proposed to unearth “ Alixe,”’ and bring it out. 
at an Olympic matinée, for the sake of exploiting the talent or the 
capacity of certain actresses he had in his mind. The idea of a ver- 
sion of the ‘‘ Comtesse de Sommerive’’ never entered the heads of 
any but three people—Mr. Davey, Miss Hawthorne, and Miss Sophie 
Eyre. These are the facts; now for the fiction. A dramatic 
print had the effrontery to state in its editorial columns that. 
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the considération of Sardou’s useless, hopeless, and impossible 
play was being forced on the attention of the Olympic manage- 
ment by one who had as little idea of taking it into considera- 
tion as the editor of the twaddle in question. Furthermore, the false 
statement was coloured by some gratuitous impertinences about high 
prices and by other instances of that feminine spleen that does much 
more harm to the accuser than the accused. It is needless to state 
here that there was not one scintilla of truth, not one vestige or 
shadow of a foundation for any such baseless and inexcusable fabri- 
cation. The gentleman who was accused of forcing a hopeless play 
on the Olympic management had never been consulted about Sardou’s 
old drama, had never suggested it, had never dreamed of wasting his 
time over such useless material, and had never faltered in his opinion 
that wherever “ La Comtesse de Sommerive” is produced in this 
country, whether as “ Alixe’’ or under any other title, it will most 
assuredly fail, Had his opinion been asked—which it was not—he 
_would have said, put “‘ La Comtesse de Sommerive” behind the fire, 
for such a play has no chance in this country. 


Several correspondents have kindly written to the editor of this 
magazine, asking why some public protest is not made against a 
series of insults that have continued, with but slight and spasmodic 
interruptions, since the year 1880, when his name was first appended 
to the title-page of THe Tueatre. To such and all he replies that 
he only crosses swords with worthy antagonists. The editor of the 
dramatic print in question hasa perfect right to criticise the published 
work of any public man. He may think and say, if he chooses to do 
so, that the work of an old friend—to whom he stands indebted for 
journalistic assistance faithfully, punctually and loyally performed in 
days gone by when he needed help—be it in the form of poetry or prose, 
play or essay, story or criticism, is the most abject rubbish that ever 
disgraced journalism, literature, or the drama; he may print or pub- 
lish his so-called criticisms week after week ; he may publicly and 
privately apologise again and again for a series of gratuitous in- 
sults, and the next day withdraw the “honour”? he gave and the 
promise he offered to let bygones be bygones; but he only earns 
from me the contemptuous shrug that such devices deserve. The 
readers of this magazine know pretty. well by this time how powerless 
are such miserable little pin-pricks against one who is absolutely 
indifferent to the tactics of his pertinacious aggressor. 
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New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the Provinces, 
and Paris, from February 25, 1887, to March 23, 1887 :— 


26 


28 


24 
28 


19 


22 


27 





(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


Lonpon : 

‘*A Merry Meeting,”’ farce, by W..Lestocz, Opera Comique 
Theatre. 

‘* Next of Kin,” melodrama, in five acts, by Robert Overton. 
Sanger’s Theatre. 

‘* Her Trustee,” play, in four acts, by James J. Blood. Vaude- 
ville Theatre. (Matinée—single performance). 

‘* Lady Clancarty,” drama, by Tom Taylor. St. James’s 
Theatre. 

‘*A Woman Killed with Kindness,” tragedy, by Thomas 
Heywood. Olympic Theatre: (Matinée — single per- 
formance.) 

** The Mormon,” farcical comedy, i in taree acts, by Mr. Calthorpe. 
Vaudeville Theatre. (Matinée—single performance.) 

‘* The Brothers,” play, in one act, by Henry Byatt. Vaudeville 
Theatre. (Matinée—single performance.) 

‘* The Snowball,” comedy, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy. 
Globe Theatre. 

“‘ After Many Days,’ comedietta, in one act, by A. Elwood. 
Globe Theatre. 

‘* Ruddy George ; or, Robin Redbreast,” parody, in two acts, by 
H. G. F. Taylor, music by Percy Reeve. Toole’s Theatre. 
(Matinée—single performance.) 

‘“*In Chancery,” comedy, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero. 
Olympic Theatre. 

«* My Cousin,” farce, by J. J. Season, Olympic Theatre. 


PROVINCES : 


‘* Zilpha,” drama, by Walter A. Jackson. Theatre of Varieties, 
Brentford. 

‘* Shadows of a Great City,” drama, in five acts, by L. R. Sherwell. 
Royal Princess’s, Glasgow. 

‘* Hans the Boatman,” comedy-drama, by Clay M. Greene. 
Theatre Royal, Sheffield. 

‘* A Fool’s Fidelity,’’ drama, by George Capel. Theatre Royal 
Birmingham. 

‘« The Barrister,’’ comedy, by G. Manville Fenn and J. H. 
Darnley. Grand Theatre, Leeds. 

“Hook and Eye,’’ comedietta, by Gille Norwood. Grand 
Theatre, Leeds. 


PARIS : 
‘* Monsieur de Pictordu,” comedy, in four acts, by M. A. Le Roy. 
Beaumarchais. 
‘* Fiacre No. 13,’? drama, in five acts and twelve tableaux, 
adapted by M. Jules Dornay, from Xavier de Montep‘n’s novel. 
Chateau d@’Eau. 
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i* ‘“‘ Gotte,” comedy, in four acts, by M. Henri Meilhac. Palais 


Royal. 


6* “ Tailleur pour Dames,’’ vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Geozges 


Feydeau. Renaissance. 

** La Foire de Séville.”. Pantomime. Nouveau-Cirque. 

‘* Roman Comique,” a ballet. Eden. 
Byron’s “‘ Manfred,”’a new adaptation in verse, by M. Emile 
Moreau, with Schumann’s music. ChAtelet. 

*‘ Monsieur de Morat,’’ a comedy, in four acts, by M. Edmond 
Tarbé. Vaudeville. 


15* ‘* Aida,” opera, by Verdi. Opéra House. 


16 


16 


18 


1) 


21 


‘* Proserpine,’’ lyric drama, in four acts; words by MM. 
Auguste Vacquerie and Louis Gallet; music by M. Camille 
Saint-Saéns. Opéra-Comique. 

‘*Un Soldat,” a drama, in one act, by an anonymous author. 
Concert- Parisien. 

‘* Durand et Durand,’’ a comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by 
MM. Maurice Ordonneau and Albin Valabrégue. Palais- 
Royal. ; 

** Noce a Nini,” a vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Emile 
de Najac and Albert Millaud. Variétés. 

‘¢ Les Dossiers Jaunes,’ a comedy, in three acts, by M. Eugéne 
Morani. Renaissance. 
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